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FOREWORD 
Public  health  and  medical  care  services  are  undergoing  a  sub- 
stantial evolution.  Early  in  the  century  the  emphasis  in  state 
and  national  health  programs  vias  on  broad  environmental  manipulation 
and  legislated  change.  Provision  of  centralized  pure  water  supplies 
and  sei'7age  systems  were  actions  decided  at  the  community  level. 
Small  pox  vaccination  and  quarantining  of  infectious  diseases 
were  supported  by  legislation.  IJhile  these  kinds  of  mass  action, 
legislation,  and  caraminity  planning  for  health  are  still  effective 
approaches  to  such  problems  as  environmental  pollution,  product 
saietjf   and  food  quality,  the  health  planner  and  health  administrator 
are  increasingly  forced  to  rely  on  approaches  whose  success  depends 
on  voluntary  affirmative  action  by  masses  of  individuals . 
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The  major  health  crises  today  are  the  chronic  diseases,  auto- 
mobile accidents,  addictions,  and  over-populaticn.  For  each  of 
these  problems  certain  preventive  health  behaviors  or  diagnostic 
or  therapeutic  acticns  could  sharply  reduce  the  toll  of  suffering 
in  our  nation.  The  major  unresolved  problem  is  not  the  discovery 
of  a  magic  cure,  but  rather  getting  the  public  to  use   the  valuable 
procedures  available.  This  calls  for  adding  a  new  technology  to 
the  armamentarium  of  health  administrators :  that  of  changing  the 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  actions  of  people.  The  typical  physician, 
engineer,  administrator,  planner  or  health  scientist  is  not  equipped 
in  this  technology  beyond  his  ovm  experience  and  cannon  sense.  This 
has  allwred  programs  to  "get  by"  with  varying  success  depending  on 
the  natural  talents  of  the  respective  program  directors  ar.d  their 
often  intuitive  insights  into  the  carmunity  being  treated. 

As  larger  scale  programs  are  begun,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
technology  of  motivating  the  target  populaticns  be  as  advanced  as 
the  biological  and  medical  techjiology  that  confirmed  the  value  of  the 
health  measure  proposed. 

Fexi  behavioral  scientists  have  turned  their  attention  to  under- 
standing and  enhancing  ccmmimity  response  to  health  programs,  and 
even  fewer  health  professionals  are  up-to-date  in  the  behavioral 
science  literature  providing  the  theoretic  basis  and  experimental 
support  for  ne\-;  designs  in  changing  health  relevant  beliefs,  attitudes 
and  actions .  The  present  publication  is  aimed  at  reducing  this 
deficiency.  The  bibliography  scans  a  vride-range  of  social  psycho- 
logical literature  and  brings  the  more  pertinent  references  into 
two  levels  of  focus  for  the  planner,  administrator  and  practitioner, 
and  to  students  of  public  health,  epidemiology,  and  the  behavioral 
sciences.  The  broader  focus  of  the  General  Bibliography  includes 
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over  UOO  references  to  social  psychological  papers  and  books  having 
sane  pertinence  to  health  issues .  The  narrower  focus  of  the 
Annotated  Bibliography  takes  representative  instances  of  those 
references  vjith  the  most  direct  implications  for  public  health 
programming  and  summarizes  and  evaluates  each. 

These  bibliographies  can  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  theoretic  and  empirical  basis  for  understanding  and  modifying 
health  related  behavior.  This  is  a  practical  programmatic  issue 
being  faced  with  increasing  frequency  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  State  Health  Departments,  and  voluntary  health  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Heart  Associations.  The  new  programs  of  cardio- 
vascular risk  factor  control  such  as  the  Hypertension  Control  Program, 
the  Multiple  Puisk  Factor  Intervention  Trials,  and  the  Specialized 
Centers  of  Research  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  as  well 
as  the  Risk  Factor  Screening  and  Reduction  Program  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  are  examples  of  this  nex^r  wave  of  large-scale 
intervention  efforts  seeking  to  change  behaviors  in  masses  of 
individuals.  For  programs  such  as  these,  behavioral  sciences  can 
provide  improved  methods  for  modifying  dietary  patterns,  exercise 
habits,  cigarette  smoking,  and  taking  of  medications. 

The  bibliographies  are  not  a  "cookbook"  which  health  administr- 
ators can  use  to  assemble  a  community  program.  They  are  rather 
a  guide  for  behavioral  scientists  to  use  to  supplement  their 
foundation  of  knoirledge  so  as  to  be  better  equipped  to  cooperate 
with  health  planners  and  administrators  in  designing  stronger 
community  programs.  It  is  with  this  applied  purpose  in  mind  that 
these  bibliographies  are  presented  to  the  scientific  community. 
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The  conpiler  of  the  bibliographies  and  author  of  the  annotaticms 
(Daniel  Stokols)  and  the  planner  and  coordinator  of  the  project 
(C.  David  Jenkins)  wish  to  acknCT-rledge  the  generous  support  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  the  North  Carolina  Heart  Association 
who  undert'TTote  the  costs  of  the  work  through  their  Grant-in-Aid 
#68-668  to  Dr.  C.  David  Jenkins  and  the  School  of  Public  Health, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.     Grateful  acknowledgement  is  also 
made  to  the  secretarial  staff  of  the  Department  of  Epidsniology 
of  the  School  of  public  Health  for  preparation  of  the  bibliographies 
in  their  final  form. 
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PREFACE 
Research  in  Social  Psychology  Pertinent  to  Cxirrent  Problems  in 
Public  Health;     General  and  Annotated  Bibliographies, 

The  pertinence  of  behavioral  science  theory  and  research  to 
health  planning  concerns  has  been  emphasized  by  numerous  members 
of  the  public  health  professions .     Three  basic  areas  of  interest 
to  health  planners  have  been  identified  which  could  be  approached 
fruitfulljr  from  a  behavioral  science  perspective:      (l)  delinea- 
tion and  measurement  of ^psychological,  social  and  cultural  fac- 
tors in  the  etiology  of  disease,    (2)  analysis  of  variables  which 
affect  the  extent  of  behavioral  compliance,   on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, with  prescribed  medical  regimens,  and  (3)   identification 
of  factors  which  influence  a  community's  response  to  public 
health  programs . 

The  first  area  of  concern  pertains  to  the  interactions 
between  personal  and  environmental  factors   (e.g.,   genetic,  viral, 
psychological  and  cultural  variables)  which  determine  the  vul- 
nerability of  a  specific  population  to  various  diseases .       The 
second  concern  regards  the  effects  of  factors  such  as  personal- 
ity traits,  severity  of  disease,  and  aspects  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship,   on  the  inducement  of  behavioral  compliance 


oee,  for  example,  Cassel,  J.,  Patrick,  R.,  and  Jenkins,  D. 
Epidemiological  analysis  of  the  health  implications  of  culture 
changes     A  ccnceptual  model.     Annals  of  the  Mew  York  Academy  of 
Science,   I960,   8i|.,   93Q-9k9',  Cassel,  J.     The  potentialities  and 
limitations  of  epidemiology.     Paper  presented  at  Public  Health 
Seminar,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,   19621  Cassel,  J.     Social  science 
theory  as  a  source  of  hypotheses  in  epidemiological  research 
Merican  Joiirnal  of  Public  Health,   196h,  Sk,  Ili82-Hi88j  Jenkins, 
C.  D.     Psychologic  and  social  precursors  of  coronary  disease. 
KCTf  England  Journal  of  Medicine,   1971,  28U,   2hh-2^S,  307-317. 
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with  medical  regimens,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  individual's 
compliance  over  time  (e.g.,  Davis,  1967j  Davis,  1968aj  Davis, 
1968b  J  Davis  and  Eichhom,  1963).  And,  the  third  role  gener- 
ally pertains  to  the  influence  of  demographic  factors  (e.g., 
race,  sex,  a^e,  religion,  education  and  incane),  as  well  as 
the  efficiency  of  health,  education  and  information  dissoMJia- 
tion,  on  the  extent  to  which  a  community  utilizes  the  facilities 
and  services  provided  through  public  health  programs  (e.g., 
Jenkins,  1966|  Kegeles,  1969|  Suchman,  1967). 

To  date,  much  progress  has  been  made  tw/ard  the  integration 
of  epidemiological  and  behavioral  science  perspectives  in  ap- 
proaching public  health  programs .  Hor^ever,  a  wide  range  of 
behavioral  science  theory  and  research,  pertinent  to  epidemi- 
ological concerns,  remains  to  be  considered  and  utilized  in 
health  efforts.  The  purpose  of  the  present  project  is  to 
provide  a  bibliographic  guide  to  social  psychological  literature 
relevant  to  health  issues,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  utilization 
by  public  health  professionals.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  present  literature  review  is  highly  selective  in  the  sense 
that  (1)  it  incorporates  articles  related  only  to  the  second 
and  third  issues  described  above,  viz.,  conpliance  with  medical 
regimens  and  community  response  to  public  health  programs,  and 
(2)  it  ignores  several  theoretical  perspectives  within  behavioral 
science  and  arbitrarily  focuses  upon  those  social  psychological 
theories  vfhich  are  judged  to  be  most  pertinent  to  the  behavioral 
concerns  of  public  health. 
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It  xiill  be  noted  that  most  of  the  references  in  the  biblio- 
graphics  date  f ran  the  last  ten  years .     This  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  rapid  grarth  of  social  psychology  as  a  distinct  field 
began  relatively  recently  and  empiric  examination  of  its  nevrer 
theories  has  been  an  even  later  development. 

In  order  to  provide  both  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  liter- 
ature, as  well  as  a  selective  review  of  the  most  relevant  arti- 
cles, two  separate,  but  related,  bibliographies  are  developed. 
The  General  Bibliography  provides  an  extensive  list  of  theor- 
etical and  experimental  articles  which  are  coded  according  to 
their  degree  of  relevance  to  public  health  issues .     Also,  the 
references  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their  relation  to  speci- 
fic epidemiological  and  psychological  theories   (see  "Outline  of 
Behavioral  Science  Literature  Pertinent  to  Epidemiological 
Concerns'').     The  Annotated  Bibliography  is  draTm  from  the  General 
Bibliography  and  provides  a  brief  revieiir  of  selected  articles 
and  books  which  contribute  key  theoretic  or  experimental  per- 
spectives .     Articles  describing  applications  of  behavioral  science 
perspectives  to  public  health  issues  are  given  special  priority 
for  inclusion  in  the  Annotated  section,   one  exception  being  that 
only  one  paper  is  cited  when  multiple  papers  by  the  same  team  of 
authors  deal  with  the  same  general  issue.     Each  reviex<r  summarizes 
the  approach  and  findings  reported  in  the  paper,  comments  on  weak- 
nesses or  limitations  of  the  xrork,  and  points  out  possible  implications 
for  health  programs  xihere  these  are  not  self-evident. 
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JOURIiiLS  CCWSULTED  W  COMPILIHG  THE  GENERAL  AITO  ANNOTATED  BBLIO- 
GR.'^HIES 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
American  Journal  of  Sociology 
American  Psychologist 
ilmerican  Sociological  Reviei-T 
Annals  of  the  NevT  York  Academy  of  Science 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology 
Journal  of  the  ^jnerican  Dental  Association 
Jovirnal  of  Applied  Social  Psychology 
Journal  of  Chronic  Disease 
Journal  of  E^qjerimental  Social  Psychology 
Journal  of  Health  and  Human  Behavior 
Journal  of  Health  and  Social  Behavior 
Journal  of  Personality 

Journal  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology 
Journal  of  Social  Issues 
Medical  Care 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly 
Psychological  Bulletin 
Psychological  F.evier-r 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly 
Social  Science  and  Medicine 
Socianctry 
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GENEEIAL  BBLICGPAPHI 

This  list  of  references  provides  a  categorization  of  behavior- 
al science  articles  based  upon  their  relevance  to  public  health 
concerns .  Each  article  appears  under  an  appropriate  subheading  of 
the  "Outline  of  Behavioral  Science  literature"  which  follows.  All 
articles  pertaining  to  a  particular  theoretical  orientation  are 
grouped  together  and  arranged  alphabetically.  Furthermore,  each 
article's  degree  of  relevance  to  epidemiological  concerns  is 
denoted  by  the  following  coding  system: 

t  =  exposition  of  a  theory 

1  =  test  of  a  specific  theory  in  a  Laboratory  setting 
f  =  test  of  a  specific  theory  in  a  Field  setting 
h  =  test  of  a  specific  theory  in  a  field  setting 

utilizing  a  Health-related  experimental  paradigm 
(e.g.,  dependent  variables  are  defined  in  terms 
of  observable  health  behaviors) 

In  addition  to  literature  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the 
above  classifications,  other  types  of  articles  are  referenced  in 
the  General  Bibliography.  For  example,  an  article  which  presents 
a  new  theory  as  well  as  data  bearing  upon  the  validity  of  that 
theory  is  denoted  by  a  combination  of  letter  and  a  "t."  Also, 
articles  which  provide  a  review  of  research  pertaining  to  a 
particular  theory?-,  a  discussion  of  several  existing  theories,  or 
experimental  data  which  are  remotely  relevant  to  the  concerns  of 
public  health,  but  nonetheless  shed  light  on  certain  aspects  of  a 
pertinent  theorj'-,  are  included  in  the  General  Bibliography!  such 
articles  are  not  denoted  by  a  classification  code.  Only  those 
references  which  are  marked  by  letter  are  incorporated  and  des- 
cribed in  the  Annotated  Bibliography.  It  is  assumed  that,  of 
all  literature  included  in  the  General  Bibliography,  articles  de- 
noted by  an  "h"  and  a  "t"  are  of  greatest  immediacy  and  relevance 
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to  epidemiologists  and  health  planners;  similarly,  articles  marked 
by  "f ",    "1",   or  no  symbols  are  proyressively  less   immediate  to  the 
specific  behavioral  concerns  of  public  health.     VJhile  uncoded 
references  are  assumed  to  be  of  value  to  epidemiologists  con- 
cerned Tjith  the  determinants  of  health  behavior,  they  are  omitted 
fran  the  Annotated  Bibliography  since  their  main  function  is  either 
to  (1)  discuss  theories  vihich  have  already  been  proposed,    (2)  reviev; 
research  vrhich  has  been  described  in  prior  articles,  cr  (3)  present 
data  uhich  is  relatively  peripheral  to  the  particular  concerns  of 
public  health. 
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OUTLINE  OF  BEH'IVIORaL  SCIENCE  LITERATURE  PERTINENT  TO 
EPIDEMIOLCGiaiL  COTCERI\rS 

General  Bibliography 

Topic  Page 

I.  Epideniiolo£,ical  theory  and  research  concerning 
personal  compliance  with  prescribed  medical  reg- 
imens and  community  response  to  public  health 

programs 12 

A .  Conceptual  models 12 

B  .  Survey  studies  (demographic  variables) 13 

C .  Experimental  approaches ll; 

II.  Social  psychological  theory  and  research  relevant 
to  the  concerns  of  epidemiology  and  health 

planning 1^ 

A .  Attitude  theory 1^ 

1.  Reinforcement  theory 1^ 

a .  Fear  appeals 1^ 

b.  Classical  and  operant  conditioning...!" 

c.  Reward  for  count era ttitudinal 
advocacy ^9 

d .  Conflict  theory 20 

e .  Attraction  and  s  imilarity 20 

f.  Persistence  of  attitude  change 21 

g .  Source  credibility 23 

2 .  Dissonance  theory 25 

a .  Rer-rard  and  forced  compliance 25 

b.  Punishment  and  forced  compliance 27 

c.  Justification  and  forced  compliance. .28 

d.  Choice  and  forced  ccmpliance 28 

e.  Counter  at  titudinal  role  playing 28 

f .  Effort 29 

3 .  Balance  theory 30 

k'     Attribution  theory 32 

5.  Affective  cognitive  consistency  theory... 35 

6.  Congruity  theory 3° 

7 .  Innoculation  theorj'' 37 

8.  Reactance  theory 38 

9.  Functional  theories ^^ 

B  .  Group  theory ^9 

1.  Conformity,  reference  groups ^^ 

2 .  Group  equilibrium  theory |^! 

3 .  Exchange  theory. [^2 

U.  Risk  taking ^2 

5  •  status  3  roles ^3 

C .     Pers  onality  theory ^ 

1.  Internal-external  locus  of  control ^U 

2 .  Coronary-prone  behavior  pattern Uh 
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I.     Epidemiological  Theory  and  research  concerning  perscnal 
compliance  T-rith  prescribed  medical  regimens  and  conmunity 
response  to  public  health  programs. 

A .     Conceptual  models  . 

h         Cassel,  J.     Social  and  cultural  considerations  in  health 

innovations .     Annals   of  the  Neir  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1963,  107,  739^Wn 

h         Kegeles,  S.     iJhy  people  seek  dental  care:     A  test  of  a  con- 
ceptual formulation.     Journal  of  Health  and  Human  Be- 
havior, 1963,  U,  166-173. 

t         Rosenstock,  I.     ITiy  people  use  health  services.     The  Hilbank 
liemorial  lund  Quarterly,   1966,  l^,   9U-12U. 

h        Suchman,  E.     Preventive  health  behavior:     A  model  for  re- 
search on  community  health  campaigns.     Journal  of 
Health  and  Social  Behavior,   1967,   8,   197-20^\ 
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I  £  .     S-urvey  Studies  . 

h        Eames,  S.  and  CD,  Jenkins.     Changing  personal  and  social 
behavior:     Scperiences  of  Health  Workers  in  a  tribal 
society.     Social  Science  and  Medicine^  1972,  6,  1-15 . 

h        Davis,  M,     Predicting  non-compliant  behavior,     Joxirnal  of 
Health  and  Social  Behavior,   196?,   8,  265-271. 

h         Davis,  M,     Physiologic,  psychological  and  demographic  factors 
in  patient  compliance  with  doctor 's  orders .     Medical 
Care,  1968,  6,  115-122. 

h        Davis,  H.     Variations  in  patient's  compliance  with  doctor's 

advice:     An  empirical  analysis  of  patterns  of  communication. 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,   1968,  58. 

h        Davis,  M.,  and  R.  Eiclihorn.     Compliance  with  medical  regimens: 

A  panel  study.     Journal  of  Health  and  Human  Behavior,  1963, 
h,   2i;0-2U9. 

h        Heinzelmann,  F.     Factors  in  Prophylaxis  behavior  in  treating 

rheumatic  fever:     An  exploratory  study.     Journal  of  Health 
and  Human  Behavior,  Summer,  1962,  73-81. 

h        Hochbaum,  G.     Public  participation  in  medical  screening 

programs:     A  socio-psychological  study.     PHS  Pub.  No. 
572,  !Jashington,  D.C.:     U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
19Sb,  1958, 

ht       Jenlcins,  CD.     Views  of  disease — actions  toi-rard  health; 

Identification  of  public  beliefs  about  health  problems 
as  a  basis  for  predicting  use  of  health  services. 
Chapel  Hill:     University  of  North  Carolina,  Dept.  of 
Epidemiology,   1961i. 

h  Jenlcins,  CD.  Group  differences  in  perception:  A  study  of 
community  beliefs  and  feelings  about  tuberculosis.  The 
^^merican  Journal  of  Sociology,   1966,  LZCI,  U17-U29, 

h        Johnson,  A.,  D.  Jenkins,  P..  Patrick,  and  T.  Northcutt, 

Epidemiology  of  polio  vaccine  acceptance:     A  social  and 
psychological  analysis,     Florida  State  Board  of  Health 
Ilonograph  Ho.  3,  Jacksonville,  Florida;     FSBH,   1962. 

h         Kegeles,  S.     Some  motives  for  seeking  preventive  dental  care. 
Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  1963,   67, 

I'ferston,  M,     Compliance  xjith  medical  regimens:     A  review  of 
the  literature.     Nursing  Research,  19,  1970,  312-323. 
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Neill,  Jr.,  and  J.  Bend   (eds.)«     The  Hillsborough  County  crel 
polio  v=iccine  program.     Florida  State  Board  of  Health 
Monograph  No.   6,  Jacksonville,  Florida:     rSEH,   19tU. 

Rosenstock,   I.     VHiat  research  in  motivation  suggests  for  public 
health.     American  Journal  of  Public  Health,   I960,   50, 
295-302. 

Rosenstock,   I.,  G.  Hochbaum,  H.  Levanthal,   et.  al.     The  i»pact 

of  Asian  influenza  on  canmunity  life;     A  study  of  fi^ 
cities.     Washington,  D.C.:     U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,   I960,   PHS  Publication  No.  766. 


I.e.     Eyiperimental  approaches. 

h         Kegeles,  S.     A  field  experimental  attempt  to  change  beliefs  and 
behavior  of  wanen  in  an  urban  ghetto.     Journal  of  Health 
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The  description  of  a  theoretical  SLrticle  includes  a  brief 
summary  of  the  basic  assuitption  underlying  the  proposed  theory, 
and  the  major  hypotheses  derived  from  it.     Also,  the  particular 
health  issues,   for  which  the  theory  has  relevance,   Bre  noted. 
The  annotation  of  an  experimental  report  presents  the  main  hypo- 
theses tested  and  the  theory  underlying  them,   a  brief  description 
of  the  research  format,  the  major  findings  of  the  study,   and  a 
mention  of  important  shortcomings,  if  any,  vrhich  jeopardize  the 
internal  and  external  validity  of  the  data.     Finally,   a  comment 
regarding  the  relevance  of  the  article  to  epidemiological  concerns 
is  included. 
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This  study  utilized  a  survey  research  design  in  order  to 
test  the  predictive  ability  of  a  conceptual  model  relating 
to  an  individual's  readiness  to  taJce  health  action.     The 
model  is  described  elsewhere  in  more  detail   (cf.,   Hockbaum, 
1958 J  Hoinzelmann,  I962)  but  in  its  general  form,   consists 
of  four  major  variables:      (1)  belief  in  one's  susceptibility 
to  a  disease,    (2)  belief  that  the  disease  has  serious  and 
undesirable  consequences,    (3)   awareness  of  specific  actions 
which  can  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  the  disease,   and  (U)   £ 
belief  that  the  threat  of  taking  preventive  action  is  less 
than  the  threat  of  the  disease  itself.     Given  that  these 
four  cognitions,   or  beliefs,   exist  vdthin  the  individual, 
it  is  predicted  that  he  will  adopt  preventive  health  meas- 
ures  (e.g.,  yearly  check-ups)  in  order  to  avoid  contracting 
a  particular  disease. 

In  order  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  above  model,  belief 
and  attitude  data  were  collected  from  a  random  sajnple  of 
factory  workers  in  1558  and  used  to  make  predictions  as  to 
whether  these  enployees  would  make  preventive  or  sjrraptomEtic 
dental  visits  over  the  next  three  years.     The  belief  and  at- 
titude items  pertained  to  the  variables  mentioned  above,   viz., 
the  respondent's  perceived  susceptibility  tc  dental  problems, 
his  fear  of  dental  problems,   his  awareness  of  preventive  mea- 
sures,   and  the  strength  of  barrier  forces  inhibiting  his 
adoption  of  precautionary  measures.     /.Iso,  items  concerning 
socLo-econoitiLc  status  were  included  in  the  questionnaire. 

The  findings  from  the  survey  suggest  that  the  predictive  pow- 
er of  model  tested  is  xfeak,  primarily  because  it  provides 
little  information  as  to  how  the  four  component  variables 
interact.     However,   the  data  did  indicate  the  importance  of 
certain  variables  in  determining  a  person's  preventive  dental 
behavior.     For  example,  it  was  found  that  one's  perceived 
susceptibility  to  dental  problems  is  positively  correlated 
mth  his  readiness  to  make  preventive  dental  visits.     Also, 
a  person's  fear  of  pain  and  his  anxiety  about  dental  treat- 
ment tend  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  he  ivill  adopt  preven- 
tiv3  measures.     Of  all  the  variables  studied,   however,   the 
best  predictor  of  preventive  dental  behavior  was  found  to  be 
the  individual's  past  behavior.      Previous  preventive  behav- 
ior was  highly  associated  \a.th  subsequent  precautionary  act- 
ions.    'Sducationai  and  vocational  status  viei^  also  fo\ind  to 
be  highly  correlated  with  preventive  behavior. 

Finally,  possible  sources  of  bias  and  error  in  the  measure- 
ment and  analysis  techniques  vfere  discussed. 
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CaG3ol,  J.     'Social  and  culturcl  considerations  in  heelth  innova- 
tions",    jnnelj  of  Now  York  ■/■.cedowy  of  3ci°nc33,  I563,   1C7, 
739-7U7. 

This  article  discusses  five  methodologiccl  reqioirementc  for 
productive  opidendological  research:      (1)  the  perception  of 
a  specific  problem,   (2)  the  utilization  of  conceptual  frone- 
vrork  i-jithin  v'l-dch  ansvrers  are  to  ba  sought,    (3)  the  selection 
of  specific  variables  for  study,    (U)  the  collection  and  ana- 
lysis of  data,   and  (5)   Ccrcful  interpretation  of  the  data. 
The  author  focuses  upon  the  importance  of  an  adequate  concep- 
tual framework  for  the  conduct  of  fruitful  enquiry  and  notes 
thrt  many  epidemiological  studies  have  suffered  fron  poorly 
formulated  conceptual  irodels.     As  a  case  in  point,   he  turns 
to  a  consideration  of  studies  v/hich  have  been  concerned  Kith 
Eoci?l  and  cultural  factors  as  they  affect  the  public's  res- 
ponse to  community  health  programs.     In  short,  previous  re- 
search on  public  response  to  health  services  has  been  guided 
by  naive  and  inadequate  conceptual  schemes.     For  example, 
the  model  used  in  the  majority  of  studies  erphasizes  physi- 
cal variables   (e.g.,  the  distance  VThich  an  individual  must 
travel  in  order  to  reach  a  health  facility)  while  it  ignores 
social  or  cultural  processes.     And  the  next  most  frequent 
framework  focuses  upon  the  role  of  cognitive  processes  as 
deterriunants  of  program  acceptance  (e.g.,   the  individual's 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  disease  at  ivhich  the 
program  is  aimed). 

Dr.   Cassel  argues  for  the  broadening  of  conceptual  schemes. 
In  particTOlar,  he  emphasizes  the  utility  of  behf/ioral  sci- 
ence theory  (e.g.,   reference  group  theory)  as  c   source  of 
hypotheses  regarding  the  interaction  between  social,   cultur- 
al, personality,   and  cognitive  factors  in  detemaning  ?   com- 
munity's rcc3ptance  of  a  public  health  program.     Utilizing 
certain  data  from  a  comprehensive  epidemiological  study 
(see  Jolinson,  Jenkins,  Patrick  and  Northcutt,  1962),  Dr.   Cas- 
sel illustrates  that  a  model  based  upon  an  interaction  bet- 
ween cognitivo  and  social  processes  accounts  for  the  data  on 
public  acceptance  of  polio  vaccine  more  effectively  and  com- 
pletely than  one  vrhich  predicts  independent  or  additive  eff- 
ects from  these  processes. 

Rosenstock,   I.     "1  hy  people  use  health  services".     The  liilbarJc 
iiemorial  Fund  '^juarterly,  1966,   Ijii,   9I4-I2U. 

Tliis  paper  provides  a  corprehensive  description  and  critique 
of  the  "health  belief  model",   one  of  th.^  most  \d.dely  used 
conceptual  frameworks  for  explaining  health  behavior  in  in- 
dividuals who  believe  themselves  to  be  free  of  syitptoms  or 
illness.     The  author  exairines  the  basic  assunpticns  of  the 
model,   reviews  evidence  from  both  retrospective  and  prospec- 
tive studies,   and  citea  inportant  areas  for  future  research. 
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The  health  belief  model  hypothesizes  that  the  decit^ion  to 
enact  behavior  relp.ting  to  the  prevention  or  detection  of 
disease  iidll  not  be  made  unless   (1)   the  individual  is  "psy- 
chologically ready"  to  take  action  concoming  some    p  erticu- 
Isr  health  condition  (th<?t  is,  he  perceives  himself  to  be 
susceptible  to  the  condition  in  question  and  views  the  con- 
sequences of  its  occurrence  as  quite  serious),    (2)  the  in- 
dividual believes  that  the  preventive  measure  is  both  feas- 
ible and  appropriate  for  him  to  use   (that  is,   the  behavior 
would  reduce  liis  susceptibility  to  the  disease  or  the  sev- 
erity of  its  occurrence,   and  no  seilous  psychological  bar- 
riers to  the  proposed  action  are  present),    and  (3)   ?  cue  or 
stimulus  occurs  to  trigger  the  preventive  behavior,   either 
by  heightening  the  salience  of  beliefs  concerning  vulnerab- 
ility,  or  by  emphasizing  the  convenience  of  using  free  medi- 
cal services  and  facilities. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  model  is  that  it  is  compos- 
ed of  a  small  number  of  elements,  yet  it  appears  to  be  appli- 
cable to  a  -wide  variety  of  situations,   and  has,  in  fact, 
accounted  for  major  vaidetions  in  group  and  individual  beha- 
vior in  several  research  settings.     However,  previous  resea- 
rch relating  to  the  model  has  been  limited  by  certain  V7eak- 
nesses,   and  due  to  such  shortcomings,   has  not  provided  an 
adequate  assessment  of  the  model.     For  exajiple,  there  has 
been  very  little  experimental  manipulation  of  the  model's 
variables,  most  of  the  supporting  research  has  been  done  re- 
trospectively using  sm.£ll  and  possibly  non-representative 
samples,  the  operationalization  of  the  model's  concepts  has 
not  been  uniform  over  the  various  self-selection  factors j 
for  excmple,  massive  information  campaigns  may  be  ineffect- 
ive in  promoting  health  behaviors  ajicng  economically  and 
educationally  deprived  people,   sirply  because  their  defici- 
encies may  render  them  unable  to  receive  or  process  the  in- 
formation.    In  such  situations,   a  combination  of  interven- 
tion strategies,   and  perhaps,   a  sequential  administration 
of  them,  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  engender  community 
acceptance  and  utilization  of  public  health  services. 

Suchman,  E.A.      "Preventive  health  behavior;     A  model  for  research 
on  community  health  cajipaigns".     Journal  of  Health  and  Social 
Behavior,  1967,   8,  1^7-209. 

In  tliis  article,   an  epidemiological  model  for  predicting  pre- 
ventive health  behavior  is  proposed  and  tested  in  a  field 
research  setting.     The  basic  dimensions  of  the  model  include 
host,   agent,   ciid  environmental  factors.     Variables  subsumed 
uiider  the  host  dimension  relate  to  the  individual's  readi- 
ness to  taJ-ce  action.     For  example,   one's  readiness  to  act 
increases  to  the  extent  that  he  recognizes  the  seriousness 
of  the  disease  or  health  hazard  as  xfell  as  his  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  health  probleia.     iUso,   en  awareness  of  effective 
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precautionrry  measures  heightens  persoricQ.  rocdineso  to  act. 
Tho  agent  diraencion  relatej  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
precautionary  action,  itself  (e.g.,  the  convenience  of  tak- 
ing preventive  ?.ction  cs  viell  ac  its  apparent  effectiveness). 
Finally,  the  environmental  dimension  of  tho  model  includes 
factors  such  as  social  pressures  to^rard.  preventive  behavior, 
and  the  degree  to  v/luch  a  preventive  measure  tppears  to  be 
consonant  vath  one's  role  raqioirements  and  values. 

In  order  to  examine  the  efficacy  of  the  model,   an  accident 
prevention  can^aign  was  utilized.     The  reseeirch  was  conduc- 
ted in  Puerto  Pdco,  where  a  protective  glove  had  been  dev- 
eloped for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rate  of  accidents  re- 
sulting from  sugar  cane  cutting.     The  object  of  the  canpaign 
was  to  secure  workers'   acceptance  and  use  of  the  new  glove. 

Two  roajor  strategies  for  promoting  use  of  the  glove  were 
assessed:      (1)   a  coirmunity  organizaticn  approach  and  (2)   a 
safety  education  approach.     The  first  approach  atterpted  to 
win  the  approval  of  the  sugar  cano  community  for  the  use  of 
the  glove  and  thereby  exert  social  pressiire  on  the  individ- 
ual cutter  to  adopt  the  glove j  tho  second  focused  directly 
upon  the  individual  worker  through  an  educational  cairpaign 
which  stressed  the  advantages  of  the  glove.     Before-and- 
after  measures  were  taken  in  two  matched  communities  so  as 
to  evaluate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  tho  two  strategies, 

A  random  sairplc  of  workers  was  interviewed  and  for  purposes 
of  data  anclysis,  v:orkers  irere  classified  into  two  categor- 
ies:    those  who  rejected  the  glove,   and  those  i^o  continued 
to  use  it  throughout  a  period  of  two  months  following  tho 
distribution  of  the  gloves  to  the  woricerij.     The  findings 
indicate  that  hont  factors   (e.g.,   concern  about  having  an 
accident,  belief  in  on.-;'s  vulnerability,   job  ja.tisf action) 
as  well  as  agent  factors   (e.g.,  the  negative  and  positive 
aspects  of  the  protective  measvire)  exerted  the  greatest 
impact  upon  commimity  acceptanc2  of  the  glove.     Although 
c:q30sure  to  mass  media  and  level  of  social  participation 
vrero  associated  vjith  acceptajicc,   atterpts  to  nobalizo  soc- 
ial pressures  in  order  to  secure  acceptance  did  not  prove 
as  successful  as  direct  heaJth  education.     It  was  concluded 
that  the  manipulation  of  environmental  factors,   such  as  soc- 
ial pressures,  may  prove  to  bo  problematic  in  many  situations; 
in  thcv'jo  cases,   one  should  attempt  to  reach  the  individual 
directly  through  a  personalized  educational  campaign. 
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BamsG,   S.   and  CD.  Jenkins.     ''Changing  personal  and  social  be- 
havior:    lijqjoriencaG  of  health  irorkers  in  a  tribal  society". 
Social  Science  and  Medicine^  IS'72,  6,  1-1^. 

This  stuc^  represents  exi  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
design  and  administration  of  a  malaria  eradication  program. 
Particularly  fruitful  is  the  anaiysic  of  concompliance  on 
the  pert  of  community  members  in  the  tribal  society,  Surinam; 
the  discussion  of  non-corpliance  is  presented  from  the  pers- 
pective of  an  anthropologist  and  behavioral  epidemiologist. 
The  collaboration  of  these  two  professionals  resulted  in  an 
analysis  of  compliance  factors  based  upon  psychological,   soc- 
iological,  and  anthropological  principles,  irtiich  prcaded  a 
basis  for  subsequent  adoption  of  remedial  measures  designed 
to  heighten  the  community's  corpliance  Tdth  the  raultifacetod 
eradication  prograii. 

In  their  interpretive  summary  of  the  program,  the  authors 
develop  the  notion  of  "health  promotion"  rjhich  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  considering  both  cognitive  (educational) 
a^id  non-cognitive  (e.g.,   cultural,   social  pressures)   factors 
in  the  design  of  any  public  health  cairpaign.     A  considera- 
tion of  such  factors  provides  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
psychological  readiness  of  a  community  for  responding  to 
various  types  of  health  programs.     In  conclusion,   the  auth- 
ors higlxlight  the  inportance  of  (1)  cultural  analysis  and 
reinforcement  theory  in  estimating  a  community's  readiness 
for  a  health  program,    (2)   solicitation  of  support  from  ex- 
isting social  structures  in  the  promotion  of  the  project, 
and  (3)  continued  surveillance  of  community  conpliance  and 
acceptance  in  terms  of  geographic,  demogrsphic,  and  socio- 
logLc  indices. 


I-B     :3PIDIiI'II0LQGY  SURVEY  STUDIS3 

Davis,  M.     "Predicting  non-compliant  behavior."     Journal  of  Heal- 
th and  Social  Behavior,  196?,  8,  265-271. 

Tliis  study  examines  some  determinants  of  behavioral  conpli- 
ance  vdth  doctor's  orders  regarding  a  specific  medical  re- 
gimen.    The  author  contends  that  prediction  of  compliant 
behavior  depends  upon  a  coirposite  of  sociological,  psycho- 
logical,  and  physiological  factors  rather  than  on  any  one  of 
those  dimensions  considered  separately. 

Individuals,  studied  in  the  present  research  were  Indiana 
farmers  xr'io  were  known  to  have  had  some  form  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease.    They  were  interviewed  in  19$$  about  their  attitudes 
and  values  concerning  ijork  and  health,  the  specific  circum- 
stances surrounding  their  heart  ailment   (e.g.,  its  history 
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and  preGumad  rolction  to  obocity,   siiokinr,   end  blood  proGsiirc;), 
the  quclity  of  thoir  x^lationchip  vdth  their  physicicJi  (o.g., 
itc  forTioality),   £Jid  the  pcrticul?T  regiinens  prescribed  by 
thjir  doctor  for  the  purpooo  of  ameliorating  thsir  heart  ail- 
ment.    The  sample  of  farmers  wajs  intervieirad  again  in  I56O 
and  assessments  were  made  regarding  the  extent  to  irhich  each 
individual  had  coirplied  vdth  the  regimens  suggested  by  his 
doctor. 

A  multiple  regression  analysis  \rs.s  utilized  to  assess  the 
association  betKoen  behavioral  conpliance  cjid  variables 
relating  to  psychological,   social,   and  physiological  dinw 
encions.     Fifteen  variables  viere  included  in  the  regression 
model  and,   as  predicted,   a  corposite  of  these  variables   (com- 
prised of  nine  out  of  the  original  fifteen)  yielded  a  nich 
higher  multiple  correlation  vdth  corpliance  than  did  any  of 
the  variables  taken  independently.     It  was  noted  that  cer- 
tain regimens,   such  as  those  relating  to  diet  and  personal 
habits,   are  more  difficult  to  folloir  than  those  relating  to 
one's  job.     Nonetheless,   compliance  Tdth  irork  r3gimens  vas 
found  to  be  a  reliable  predictor  of  behavioi-rl  compliance 
vdth  other  regimenc. 

Davis,  li.     "Ph^'siologic,  psychological,   and  demogrq)hic  factors 
in  patient  conpliance  tdth  doctors'  orders."     Medical  Care, 
1968,  6,  115-122. 

This  paper  reports  on  one  asp-^ct  of  a  larger  studj-  concern- 
ing the  social,  psychological,   and  physiological  factors 
that  account  for  Vciriations  in  patients'   compli£-nce  idth  the 
medica-1  recommendations  of  their  ph;^'-3iciens.     This  report 
focuaes  on  characteristics  of  patients  related  to  behavioral 
and  attitudinri  conpliance.     The  study  group  consisted  of 
iSk  now  patients  seen  in  the  clinics  of  a  teaching  hospital. 
Tape  recordings  of  doctor  -  patient  visits  v/ere  collected 
and  anrlyzedi  patients  vrere  intervieired  rjid  given  certain 
standardized  scales  which  assessed  personality  and  attitu- 
dinal  factors j   doctors  filled  out  questionnaires  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  patient's  illnesses  and  coirpleted  profiles 
for  patients  J   and  a  content  analysis  of  the  patients'   mod- 
icaJ.  records  was  completed. 

The  design  used  analyzed  the  extent  of  congruence  and  incon- 
gnxcnce  between  attitudinal  and  behavioral  aspects  of  corp- 
liance.    Four  groups  were  differentiated  from  the  sample: 
(1)  patients  vrho  conform  both  attitudinrlly  and  b^haviorally 
(55/j),    (2)  those  vrho  deviate  vdth  regard  to  their  intentions 
cxxd  activity  (15/j),    (3)  those  vrho  e^ressly  intend  to  follow 
their  doctor's  orders  but  do  not   (22^),   and  (U)  those  who 
have  no  intention  of  conpljdng  but  nevertheless  follow  doc- 
toi-'s  orders  (8:0 •     Tliis  stud^'  focused  primarily  on  the  last 
2  groups,  manifesting  an  incongruence  between  attitudinal 
and  behavioral  conplirnco. 
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None  of  the  demogrsphic  ciiaracteristics  inv3;^tigatod  (ago, 
sex,   recc,  ncrital  strtus,   religion,   educr.tion,   occupction) 
were  found  to  be  ccaociatod  xjith  either  behavioral  complian- 
ce or  idth  incongruence  between  cttitudinal  and  behavioral 
conplicaice.     In  excrnining  the  phyaiologic  variables,  it  wac 
found  that,   contrary  to  expectations,   thoae  patients  mth 
more  serious  and  severe  ailments  were  less  likely  to  follow 
medical  advice,   even  when  they  intended  to.     The  authors 
speculated  that  those  idth  more  severe  ailments  xxere  likely 
to  have  couple::  regimens  prescribed  for  them.     Pre''/ious  stu- 
dies have  foiind  that  patients  x-ath  the  most  complex  regimens 
were  least  likely  to  corply,   and  that  patients  choose  to  com- 
ply with  those  reginens  which  involve  the  least  change  or 
discomfort.     The  data  also  indicated  that  those  individuals 
xiith  the  greatest  disabilities   as  a  result  of  their  illness 
were  least  idlling  and  least  likely  to  follox)  doctors'   orders. 

Psychological  data  indicated  no  relationship  between  patients' 
socio-medical  attitudes  (i.e.,  positive  and  negative  attitudes 
toward  science,  illness,   and  physicians)   and  conpliancc. 
Certain  personality  characteristics,   however,  were  foimd  to 
be  associated  x-ath  normative  rnd  deviant  patient  roles.     De- 
pendency and  subraiosivoness,   contrary  to  expectation,  w^ere 
not  significantly  associated  mth  coinpliance,  while  patients 
characterized  as  responsive,   cooperative,   grateful,   articu- 
late, intelligent,   rnd  fcrm.al  (in  rel ati onsliip  to  doctor) 
irere  more  likely  to  comply  and  those  characterized  es  deman- 
ding,  authoritarian,   or  overbearing  were  less  likely  to  com- 
Pl3^. 

Davis,  11.  ''Variations  on  patient's  compliance  xith  doctor's  ad- 
vice; An  eiv-piricrl  analysis  of  patterns  of  cora.iunication." 
xjaericrn  Joui-nal  of  Public  Health,   1968,   58. 

This  ai'ticle  begiiis  tdth  a  consideration  of  four  t;)T5es  of 
variables  xjliich  interact  to  yield  various  patterns  or  degr- 
ees of  behavioral  coiiplicnce  xd.th  doctor's  orders:      (a) 
personal  characteilstics,   (b)  the  nature  of  the  prescribed 
regimen,    (c)  influential  persons  who  advise  for  or  against 
follo-imig  the  doctor's  advice,   and  (d)  the  nature  of  the^ 
doctor-patient  relrtionsliip.     Tlie  research  reported  herein 
focuses  upon  the  last  dimension.     It  was  hypothesized  that 
behavioral  compliance  wLta  doctor's  orders  would  be  positi- 
vely correlated  xath  th-^  degree  of  reciprocitj-  and  rapport 
manifested  xathin  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 

In  order  to  explore  the  above  hypothesis,   a  sajrple  of  151; 
"new"  patients  was  drf.xm.     i^or  each  patient,  two  periods  of 
interaction  between  the  pctient  and  his  physician  were  ob- 
served:     (1)   an  initial  meeting  in  which  the  doctor  presen- 
ted his  diagnosis  of  the  problem,   and  prescribed  a  particu- 
lar regimen,   and  (2)   a  subsequent  conversation  which  took 
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plr.co  upon  the  prtiont'o  return  to  lii;.  doctor's  office. 
Tai-rjii  r^jor  typ3C  of  rcascsm^nto  uere  or/ployed  in  this  study. 
Th3  firct  psrtcinsd  to  t'm  quality  of  the  doctor-pctient  re- 
IrtionGliip,   end  ircrc  obtrinod  from  t;io  tape  recordings  of 
tho  t;'o  convert ?tions  botrosn  doctor  and  prtisnt.     Tho  ver- 
bel  responses  of  doctor  end  patient  irore  coded  e.ccording  to 
Bales'  IP/,  catcgoilos   (sec  TJalos,  1965).     Tha  Bales  categor- 
ies    r-ilate  to  th3  affoctive  quality  of  the  paxticipaiits ' 
responses   (e.g.,  irhether  those  responses  reflect  hostility, 
support  for  the  other  parson,   et  cetera) .     The  second  t^'pe 
of  raeasures  irero  self-adranistered  questionnaire  items  iThich 
both  the  doctor  and  patient  conpleted.     The  items  pertained 
to  the  perceived  role  obligations  and  ertp  notations  of  the 
other  person.     Tlie  third  type  of  measures  related  to  the 
patient's  degree  of  compliance  idth  the  doctor's  orders.     An 
"inde::  of  corpliance"  itcS  obtained  b;''  eicsminLng  the  self -re- 
ports of  the  patients,   their  doctors'   perceptions  regarding 
their  conpliance  levels,   and  finally,  througli  an  independent 
check  of  medical  records.     Corpliance  ires  defined  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  and  consistency  of  prescribed  behaviors 
carried  out  over  time.     Tliirty-scven  per  cent  of  the  patients 
irere  classified  as  "noncorpliant" . 

Correlations  between  the  measures  of  conpliance  and  the  verb- 
al responses   (obtained  from  the  tiro  doctor-patient  sessions) 
irerc  obtained.     The  Uales  categories  accovnted  for  very  lit- 
tle non-coirpliance.     Hence,   a  factor  analysis  was  performed 
on  the  data.     Ten  salient  factors  emerged.     Factor  scores 
Tjore  obtained  during  the  tuo  doctor-patient  sessions.     There 
iras  little  association  between  the  factor  scores  obtained 
in  the  initial  visit  and  subsequent  corpliance.     li' vever, 
for  the  scores  obtained  during  the  revisit,   5/10  factors 
T7ere  significantly  correlc'.ted  viith  corpliance.     Four  of 
the  factors  shoired  a  negative  correlation  i.lth  conpliance, 
viz.,    ''iiiclintegrative  behavior",   "permissive  doctor",   "non- 
directive  antagonism'',   and  "nonreciprocal  informativeness". 
Tho  author  concluded  that  deviations  from  normative  recipro- 
city, unreleased  tension  and  minimal  feedback  in  the  doctor- 
patient  relationsln.p  tend  to  decrease  the  patient's  level  of 
coi.ipliance  lath  Ills  doctor's  orders.     These  conclusions,   hor- 
cver,   must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  the   statistically 
derived  factors  hrve  not  been  standardised. 

Davis,  li.   and  .""..  Jichlioni.     "Corpliance  rath  medical  regimens:     A 
panel  studj-."     Joumrl  of  "lealth  and  'himan  Behavior,  1^63, 
il,   2[|0-2U?. 

This  is  a  stud;'  of  a  gro^P  o^  approximately  UOO  farmers  in 
Indiana  vdth  some  cardiovascular  ii.paiiT.ient.     Thoy  vere  in- 
terviev/ed  in  1956  ?nd  in  I960  in  order  to  determine  some  of 
the  uaj's  in  iMch  social  and  psycholop.cal  factors  rere  re- 
lated to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  medical  regimen 
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established  for  herrt  pctients  by  their  physicxLeiis.     The 
study  \T^s  based  on  the  evidsnca  thit  the  compliance  of 
hospitalized  end  non-hospi  tali  zed;,   cxibiolatory  patients  is 
subject  to  a  host  of  social  tnd  psycholosLcal  influences 
beyond  those  exerted  by  the  doctor.     It  was  hypothesized 
that  the  patient's  values  aiid  attitudes,  the  severity  of  his 
illness,   liis  relations  iiith  doctors  and  others,   and  some  dem- 
ograpliic  variables  mil  help  to  explain  changes  in  conplia- 
nce  Td.th  medical  regimens. 

The  study  did  not  focus  on  the  actually  prescribed  raedical 
regimen,   but  on  the  regimen  established  by  doctors  as  re- 
called by  patients.     Wor  uas  patient  behavior  itself  meas- 
ured, but  rather  patients'   self-reports  of  their  compliance 
or  non-corapliance.     The  study  found  that  approximately  30io 
of  the  si'o^P  admitted  at  some  point  a  discrepancy  betireen 
their  doctor's  advised  behavior  and  their  actual  behavior. 
The  largest  nvjiiber  of  people  complied  xdth  2  out  of  3  reigl- 
mens   (diet,  irork,   or  personal  habits),   adhering  to  advice 
which  involves  the  least  amount  of  difficulty  in  affecting 
a  change.     There  were  shifts  in  compliance  over  time,  lath 
some  types  of  individuals  i-jiio  had  conplied  in  19S(>  stopping 
in  i960,   and  some  individuals  \fao  did  not  comply  in  1956, 
but  did  so  by  196O.     liigh  or  low  work  orientation,  length 
of  ir.pairment,   recency  of  episode,   age  of  the  patients, 
educational  background,  type  of  patient-doctor  interaction, 
and  degree  of  influence  e;:erted  on  the  patient  by  liis  faxi- 
ily  and  friends  were  variables  which  influenced  changes  in 
coBipliance  over  the  l|-year  period.     The  authors  enphasized 
the  iiTportcnce  of  these  differences  in  indiidduals'    accep- 
tance of  a  medical  treatment  regiriien,   and  the  need  for  the 
physician  to  follow-up  patients  rather  than  asstime  they  rdll 
automatically  comply  ivitli  his  prescription. 

Heinzolmann,  F.      ''Factors  in  prophylaxis  behavior  in  treating 

rheumatic     fever;     An  exploratory  study."     Journal  of  Health 
and  Human  Behavior,  1962,   Summer,   73-81. 

Tliis  study  was  designed  to  provide  information  about  the  de- 
terminants of  prophylaxis  behavior  v.ith  respect  to  rheumatic 
fever.     The  focus  v:as  upon  factors  (including  psychological, 
sociological,  medical,    and  factors  related  to  the  contact 
betireen  the  individual  and  physicians)  which  xrould  differ- 
entiate persons  who  do  maintain  prophylaxis  from  those  vjho 
do  not. 

Intervievrs  were  conducted  i-ri.th  281;  college  students  who  had 
a  history  of  rheumatic  fever  and/or  rheujiiatic  heart  disease. 
The  interviexjs  included  a  self-administered  questionnaire 
concerning  the  student's  knowledge  and  beliefs  about  rheu- 
matic fever,   and  questions  concerning  his  experience  xdth 
rheumatic  fever,   contact  with  physicians,  prophylajds  be- 
havior,  et  cetera.     Content  of  the  intervieiv  was  coded  by 
2  analysts,   and  coding  reliability  was  calculated  to  be 
92. k%  agreement. 
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It  W£G  found  that  behavior  lith  rrsspect  to  prophylaxis  vcs 
cignificrntly  rel?tod  to:    (l)  b9li3f3  concerning  percsived 
susceptibility  to  e  recurrent  atteck  of  rheumatic  fever; 
(2)   beliefs  concorning  self-defined  seriousness  of  the  per- 
son's rheumatic  fever  attict;   end  (3)  beliefs  and  knoirledge 
concerning  various  asp?cti;  of  rheumatic  fever.     This  is  in 
support  of  Ptosenstock  et  ^1'  s  model  of  deteminants  of  heal- 
th behavior.     In  addition,   a  linear  relationship  was  fo\ind 
between  the  number  of  the  above  dimensions  represented  and 
the  per  cent  of  persons  on  prophylaxis.     This  is,  the  more 
of  these  3  beliefs  that  an  individual  holds,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  he  mil  obtain  prophylaxis. 

Medical  factors  vhich  were  found  to  be  related  to  preventive 
health  behavior  regarding  rheumatic  fever  included  presence 
of  rheumatic  heart  disease,  number  of  attacks  experienced, 
recency  of  the  last  attack,   and  the  fact  that  the  individual 
has  relftives  who  have  had  rheumatic  fever.     Further  analy- 
ses indicated  that  the  medical  factors  and  prophylaxis  be- 
havior were  not  directly  related,   but  rather  these  relation- 
ships were  mediated  by  psychological  factors.     It  was  not 
the  rheujiiatic  fever  experiences  themselves  vzliich  appeared  to 
be  important  in  determining  prophylaxis  behavior,  but  rather 
the  individual's  reaction  to  these  experiences  in  terms  of 
the  particular  meaning  they  have  for  him,  i.e.,  whether  he 
perceives  them  as  serious,  himself  as  susceptible,   et  cetera. 

Sociological   factors  that  were  investigated  did  not  differ- 
entiate persons  idth  respect  to  prophylaxis  behavior.     Sev- 
eral factors  concerned  with  the  contact  between  the  indivi- 
dual and  physicians  were  related  to  prophylaxis  behavior 
(including  tho  n\imber  and  kind  of  physicians  treating  the 
individual  for  liis  attack).     The  relationship,   hovrever, 
seemed  to  be  indirect,  mediated  by  the  individual's  inteiv 
pretation  of  his  health  situation  relative  to  rhe\imatic 
fever. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  findings  encourage  efforts 
directed  at  developing  and  strengthening  the  individual's 
belief  system,  in  regard  to  the  disease,   as   p  means  of  in- 
fluencing Iiis  behavior.     They  point  to  the  inportance  of 
considoiring  the  individual's  subjective  definition  of  his 
health  in  relation  to  the  beliefs  and  his  subsequent  behav- 
ior. 
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Hochbaum,  G.     "Public  participation  in  medical  screening  programs: 
A  socio-psychologlcal  study."     PHS  Publication  Ho.  572. 
Washington,  D.C.;     U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  I96O, 
1958. 

This  study  was  designed  as  a  test  of  Rosenstock's  model  of 
why  people  take  preventive  health  measures.     Hochbaum  stud- 
ied more  than  1000  adults  in  3  cities,  using  a  retrospective 
design,  xd.th  the  goal  of  identifying  factors  which  \inderlie 
the  decision  to  obtain  a  chest  X-ray  for  detection  of  tuber- 
culosis.    He  investigated  individuals'   beliefs  about  their 
susceptibility  to  TB  and  beliefs  about  the  benefits  of  early 
detection. 

Findings  of  the  study  ware  that  among  persons  that  exhibited 
both  beliefs,  82%  had  had  at  least  one  voluntary  chest  X-ray, 
during  a  specified  period  proceeding  the  interview.     Of  tho- 
se who  exhibited  neither  of  these  beliefs,   hox^ever,   only 
21$j  had  obtained  a  voluntary  X-ray  during  the  same  period. 
The  belief  in  one's  susceptibility  to  TB  appeared  to  be  the 
more  powerful  variable  studied.     Of  individuals  who  held 
this  belief  xd-thout  believing  in  the  value  of  early  detec- 
tion, 6i|j2  had  obtained  prior  voluntary  X-rays,  while  of 
those  with  the  opposite  belief  pattern,   onlj'  29%  had  prior 
voluntary  X-rays.     His  data  did  not  show  any  relationship 
between  perceived  severity  and  the  decision  to  obtain  pre- 
ventive treatment,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  insen- 
sitivity  of  his  measures  of  severity  and  does  not  provide  a 
definitive  test  of  that  proposition. 

Jenkins,  CD.     "Views  of  Disease  -  Actions  toward  health:     Iden- 
tification of  public  beliefs  about  health  problems  as  a  bas- 
is for  predicting  use  of  health  services."     Chapel  Hill; 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Department  of  Epidemiology, 
I96I1. 

This  paper  reports  on  a  public  health  project,  the  main  goals 
of  wluch  were  1)  to  identify  differences  in  beliefs  and  feel- 
ings about  various  diseases  as  held  by  certain  population 
groups,   2)  to  establish  relationships  between  the  beliefs 
and  feelings  held  by  persons  toward  such  diseases  and  cert- 
ain specific  health  actions  taken  by  these  persons,   and  3) 
to  inprove  and  simplify  the  data-gathering  instrument  for 
greater  practical  usefulness  in  the  field.     The  paper  re- 
ports on  the  development  of  the  Semantic  Differential  for  . 
Health  (3DH),  a  method  for  measuring  beliefs  and  feelings 
about  diseases.     This  instrument  was  enployed  in  a  large 
field  study,  to  ascertain  beliefs  and  feelings  about  polio- 
myelitis, tuberculosis,   cancer,  and  mental  illness.     Find- 
ings concerning  the  "public  image"  of  each  of  these  diseases 
are  presented,   conpared,   and  contrasted.     It  is  proposed  that 
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differentirl  public  rosponse  to  prsventiv:!  programs  for  these 
k  disGc-ies  mgiit  be  c  function  of  their  different  "public 
imacos".     In  studying  response  to  polio  vaccine  programs,  it 
UcG  found  thct  cttitudes  rbout  polio  did  not  predict  proba- 
bility of  taking  oral  Vcccino  at  a  latar  date,   but  vaccinat- 
ion  did  influence  later  perceptions  of  the  dieease.     It  vas 
concluded  that,  in  this  prrticulrr  case,   at  least,   actions 
had  c  more  noticeable  effect  on  perceptions  than  perceptions 
had  on  actions,     ethnic  differences  in  perceptions  of  TB 
vrere  noted  and  related  to  race-specific  death  rates  experi- 
enced by  these  groups  in  the  last  2$  years. 

The  author  concludes  thit  beliefs,   feelings,   and  other  per- 
ceptions about  e  specific  diseese  undergo  an  evolution  over 
time  as  a  function  of  a  society's  experience  •vdth  that  dis- 
ease and  xdth  the  measures  commonly  used  to  prevent  or  treat 
it,      Sthnicity  and  sociel  cless  ^pear  to  be  tlie  most  influ- 
enticl  determnants  of  opinions  about  disease,   and  more  pot- 
ent than  level  of  education  rnd  sex  of  respondent.     As  the 
group  increases  its  mastery  over  the  disease  through  famil- 
iarity v/ith  rnd  acceptance  of  nerr  methods  of  prevention  and 
cure,  th2  beliefs  and  feelings  associated  idth  a  disease 
chengG.     The  structure  of  beliefs  and  feelings  about  a  dis- 
ease (and  about  steps  to  prevent  or  cure  it)  is  an  irportant 
determinant  of  response  to  health  programs  v4iere  the  burden 
of  initiative  for  the  response  rests  v.dth  the  individual. 
These  personal  readiness  factors  seem  to  be  less  irportant 
where  the  response  is  ni.de  so  effortless  that  a  miniraim  of 
initiative  and  motivation  is  required  for  participation,   or 
where  the  health-related  response  gratifies  drives  not  re- 
lated to  health,   e.g.,  the  desire  to  be  a  good  citizen,   to 
be  part  of  the  group,   to  get  something  free,   et  cetera. 
Community  traditions  about  a  health  measure,  the  style  of 
promotion  and  publicity  of  a  health  canpaign,   and  the  indi- 
vidual's perception  of  social  acceptibility  versus  social 
stigma  attached  to  a  disease  are  related  to  the  number  and 
kind  of  motives  which  iiifluence  participation  in  community 
health  prograjns.     The  author  offers  these  conclusions  as  a 
provisional  theory,   requiring  testing  in  field  settings. 

Jenkins,   C.D.     "Group  differences  in  perception:     A  study  of 
community  beliefs  end  feelings  about  tuberculosis,"     The 
America-n  Journal  of  Sociology,  1?66,  LXXI,   I4I7-U29, 

This  study  used  a  semantic  differential  for  health  question- 
naire in  assessing  attitudes  towcrd  tuberculosis   (TB)   among 
throe  etlinic  groups  in  an  urbaji  county  in  Florida:     Anglos, 
Negroes,   and  Latins.     Findings  shoved  differences  in  per- 
ceptions of  TB  to  be  associated  ^-dth  educational  level,   soc- 
ial class,   and  moot  markedly  vdth  otlinic-group  membership. 
The  tyidcal  Hegro  perception  of  TB  reflected  greater  invol- 
vement idth  the  disease  than  did  ^nglo  or  Latin  perceptions. 
Negroes  tend  to  view  TB  as  a  powerful,   fast-moving  disease. 
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wliich  is  embarrassing,  dirty,   and  poorly  understood  scienti- 
fically.    It  is  viewed  as  attecking  many  people  and  is  often 
talk3d  and  thought  about.     Anglos  and  Latins  fe-^l  more  re- 
moved from  the  disease  and  more  often  see  it  as  a  rrdld,   slow- 
moving,   clean,    and  cccoptcble  disease,   one  which  is  infre- 
quent and  is  well  understood  by  medical  science. 

The  effects  of  social  class  and  education  were  less  clearly 
associated  i-dth  perceptions  of  TB  than  was  ethnic  group,   and 
their  effect  wss  in  most  cases  different  for  the  three  eth- 
nic groups. 

In  addition  to  differing  responses  to  n\imerous  scales,  the 
three  ethnic  groups  studied  approached  TB  with  different 
structures  of  meaning,   as  revealed  by  factor  analyses.     The 
group  differences  in  beliefs  and  feelings   (both  quantitative 
and  structural)  were  related  to  the  tuberculosis  morbidity 
and  mortalitj'-  experience  of  the  white  and  non-white  subpop- 
ulations  of  tliis  county  and  state.     Death  rates  from  TB  in 
these  populations  was  2-h  times  as  high  among  Negroes  as 
recently  as  l^UO.     This  provides  a  reasonable  explsnation 
for  the  reservoir  of  dread  and  the  emotional  and  cognitive 
involvement  the  Negro  associates  -[■n.th  TB.     The  author  sug- 
gests that  these  findings  illustrate  the  role  of  the  coll- 
ective experience  of  the  group  in  shaping  individual  beliefs 
and  feelings.     He   also  points  to  the  iitplication  of  these 
findings  for  determining  the  response  to  syrptoms  of  this 
disease,   and  to  health  programs  aimed  at  its  prevention 
and  cure,   by  members  of  these  two  groups, 

Johnson,   a.L.,  CD.  Jenkins,  R.  Patrick  and  T.J.  Uorthcutt,  Jr. 

3pideitQ.ology  of  polio  vaccine  acceptances     A  social  and  psy- 
chological analysis.     Florida  State  Board  of  Health  Mono- 
graph Ho.   3»   F3BH,  1962. 

This  monograph  is  concerned  with  the  impact  of  demographic, 
social,   and  psychological  variables  on  the  acceptance  of 
polio  vaccine.     A  study  was  conducted  dviring  a  10-week  in- 
tensive oral  vaccine  prograjn  in  Dade  Co.,   Florida,   a  prim- 
arily urban  area  including  1-iiami   end  Miami  Beach.     During 
this  program,   approximately  U00,000  people   (or  circa  one- 
half  the  population)   received  oral  vaccines.     The  monograph 
reports  on  the  inpact  of  the  informational  prograjn  and  other 
factors  associated  with  vaccine  acceptance  in  adults.     In- 
terviex'i  tecliniques  were  enployed  in  gathering  the  data. 

It  was  found  that  knowledge  concerning  the  local  vaccination 
program,  the  new  vaccine  and  polio  as  a  disease,  was  associ- 
ated X'dth  vaccine  acceptance.     However,  it  ves  not  an  ade- 
quate influence  on  behavior  as  a  large  proportion  of  well- 
informed  respondents  had  not  taken  vaccines,   ajid  a  large 
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prcportion  of  uninforriiGd  parcons  had  takon  the  dssirad  steps. 
In  this  study  personcl  readiness  factors,   such  as  perceived 
Guscoptibility  to  polio  and  perceived  severity  of  the  disea- 
se,  seomed  to  be  less  irportant  deterrdnants  of  acceptance 
than  had  been  found  by  other  investigators.     Reported  worry 
about  polio  was  not  significantly  assodcted  >ath  vaccine  ac- 
ceptance, but  knovang  soioeone  vrtio  had  polio  increased  the 
probability  of  acceptance,   suggesting  that  anxiety  beneath 
the  verbalizable  level  nay  be  a  more  significant  motivating 
force  than  conscious  fear.     Possession  of  personality  traits 
of  independence,   rational  decision  making,   future  planning, 
and  absence  of  hostility  of  distrust  in  interpersonal  atti- 
tudes shoT/ed  moderate  positive  associaticns  to  vaccine  ac- 
ceptance.    Participation  in  the  thought  and  social  life  of 
the   community  was  highly  associated  with  taking  preventive 
health  measures,   as  was  belief  that  one's  friends  had  taken 
the  new  vaccine.     In  addition  to  the  above  interpersonal 
factors,  membership  in  social  organizations,   social  class 
and  education  were  the  variables  found  to  be  the  most  power- 
fvil  predictors  of  vaccine  acceptance  and  rejection.     Statis- 
tical analyses  revealed  that  most  of  the  variables  and  indi- 
ces appeared  to  make  some  independent  contribution  to  inp rov- 
ed prediction  of  the  criterion  behavior,  but  some  variaU.es 
proved  more  powerful  than  others. 

The  results  of  this  study  emphasize  the  iirportance  of  social 
and  psychological  factors  in  health-related  behavior  and 
point  to  certain  relevant  variables.     The  authors  suggest 
that  the   findings  sxj^jport  the  utility  of  a  multiple  causa- 
tion model  of  behavior,   end  point  to  its  iirplication  for 
health  prograjns.     Techriiques  of  promotion  and  distribution 
should  be  diversified  to  fit  the  behavioral  characteristics 
of  members  of  various  subgroups.     Further  research  is  call- 
ed for  to  study  the  numerous  exceptions  to  the  general  rules 
vrhich  viere  elucidated. 

Kegeles,  S.     "Some  motives  for  seeking  preventive  dental  care." 
Journal  of  ijnerican  Dental  Association,  IS63,  67,   50-58. 

This  study  used  a  retrospective  design  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  members  of  a  prepaid  dentaJ.  plan  would 
come  in  for  preventive  dental  checkups  for  prophj'lexLs  in  the 
absence  of  syirptoms.     In  making  predictions  based  on  Rosen- 
stock's  model  of  preventive  health  behavior,   Kegeles  attemp- 
ted to  measure  the  respondents'  perceived  susceptibility  to 
a  variety  of  dental  dibeascs,   the  perceived  severity  of  these 
conditions,  his  beliefs  about  the  benefits  of  preventive  ac- 
tion and  liis  perceptions  of  barriers  to  those  actions. 
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His  sample  began  -with  U30  individuals ^  but  eliminated  all 
but  77  because  of  various  reasons;     those  id.thout  teethj 
those  for  vhom  information  on  past  dental  visits,   for  pre- 
ventive or  treatment  purposes,  was  not  available!   end  those 
whose  positions  could  not  be  coded  on  ell  3  belief  variables 
were  e:ccluded.     This  non-representativeness  of  the  final 
group,    as  well  as  the   small  semple  size,  itself,   limits  the 
applicability  of  Kegeles'   findings  somewhat,     l.'ith  successive 
increases  in  the  nvimber  of  beliefs  exhibited  by  respondents, 
their  frequency  of  making  preventive  dental  visits  also  in- 
creased.    None  of  the  individuals  low  on  all  3  variables 
made  preventive  visits j  Sl%  of  those  high  on  1  varieble  and 
low  on  the  other  2  made  visitsj  66/J  high  on  2  and  low  on  1 
variable  made  visits,   and  1%%  of  those  high  on  all  3  vari- 
ables made  preventive  dental  visits.     Thus,   the  findings 
do  support  Rosenstock's  model  and  the  vaidables  he  proposes, 
though  the  methodological  difficulties  \d.th  this  study  nece- 
ssitates ceution  in  their  inteipretation  and  generalizabil- 
ity. 

Neill,  J.S.   and  J.O.  Bond.     ^'HilMjorough  County  Oral  polio  vac- 
cine program".     Florida  State  Board  of  Health  Iionograph  IIo. 
6.     Jacksonville,  Florida;      F3BH,  196U. 

This  study  was  conducted  as  port  of  a  program  aimed  at  oral 
polio  vaccination  of  all  people  under  hO  years  of  age  in 
liillsborough  Co.,  Florida  wliich  includes  the  city  of  Tampa. 
One  goal  of  the  project  \jb.s  to  investigate  factors  which 
determine  individual  and  community  acceptance  of  an  oral 
polio  vaccine.     It  was  conducted  in  an  attempt  to  develop 
more  effective  means  of  eliciting  mass  public  acceptance  of 
aveilable  vaccines.     Earlier  studies  of  vaccine  acceptance 
had  identified  certain  "hard  to  reach"   groups  idthin  the 
population!   these  groups  xvere  among:     1)  lower  social  class- 
es|   2)   ethnic  minorities!   3)  young  adult  malesj   U)  persons 
id-th  lir.ated  education!   S)  persons  living  in  hard-core  resi- 
dential ai'eas!    and  6)    sociel  isolates.     These  groups  were 
primary  targets  of  this  program,   and  higher  rates  of  accep- 
tance among  these  target  groups  were  reported  in  this  study 
than  in  previous  sirrdlsr  studies.     Efforts  to  enlist  parti- 
cipation of  these  hard-to-reach  subgroups  were  successful. 
InterAdeiTS  with  a  selected  sample  of  the  population  were 
conducted  prior  to  the  immunization  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  various  attitudes   and  beliefs  on  acceptance  of  the 
oral  vaccine.     Knowledge  about  the  cause  of  polio  seemed  to 
have  little  influence  on  the  taking  of  vaccine,   as  did  worry- 
ing about  polio.      Consciousness  of  vaccines  as  the  best  pre- 
vention for  polio  had  a  positive  association  i-.ith  acceptance, 
but  not  as  strong  a  relationship  as   expected.     For  persons 
without  previous  polio  injections,   doubt  about  the  safety  of 
polio  vaccine  did  not  appear  to  have   any  influence  on  the 
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likelihood  of  tckLng  oral  vsficine,  though  thos3  doubts  did 
sfjom  to  reduce  th^  likolihood  of  taking  it  for  psrsons  with 
prior  polio  injactionc.     Hovrover,  the  apparent  effoct  of  per- 
csivcd  risk  i.j  quantitatively  lees  than  the  predisposition 
to  continue  acquiring  whatever  health  protection  ±3  mede  a- 
vailable.     The  effect  of  prcgraxn  convenience  on  vaccine  ac- 
ceptance was  also  studied,   and  it  was  concluded  that  few 
people  who  failed  to  take  the  vaccine  did  so  because  of  a 
lack  of  convenience.     A  scale  of  motivation  or  effort  e^qjen- 
ded  in  the  obtaining  (and  refusing)  of  oral  polio  vaccine 
was  developed,  based  on  several  questions  concerning  the 
respondent's  proximity  to  vaccine  dispensing  stations.     The 
findings  call  into  question  old  beliefs  about  the  strength 
of  health- related  motivation  in  upper  social  classes  and 
the  motivational  nature  of  much  of  the  nonacceptance  of  hea- 
lth programs  among  the  lowest  social  classes.     High  take 
rates  of  upper  social  classes  may  not  be  due  as  much  to 
strong  motivation  as  to  the  fact  that  they  circulate  around 
the  community  sufficiently  more  than  other  social  classes  so 
that  thoy  have  c  higher  probability  of  coming  into  proximity 
to  the  health-related  procedure  without  necessarily  acting 
from  health- related  motives.     Lower  class  individuals  appear 
not  to  get  around  the  community  much  and  have  less  chance  of 
"bruiping  into"   a  vaccine  station. 

Rosenstock,  I.,  G.   Hochbaum  and  H.   Levanthal  etal.      The  iirprct 
of  isian  influenza  on  community  life;     A  study  cf  five   cit- 
ies.     Washington,  D.C.:     U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
19^0,  PHS  Publication  No.  766. 

This  study  used  a  prospective  design  to  investigate  the  im- 
pact of  the  threat  of  Asian  influenza  on  families,   and  to 
provide  a  prospective  test  of  Rosenstock' s   (1966)  model  of 
why  people  use  health  services.     It  was  demonstrated  that 
many  more  persons  who  scored  high  on  an  index  of  perceived 
susceptibility  to  influenza  and  who  judged  the  disease  as 
severe,  ma.de  preparations  to  deal  with  influenza,   than  did 
those  persons  who  rejected  notions  of  their  own  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  disease,   or  its  severity.     The   study  was  based 
on  a  small  sanple,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
respondents  who  were  either  not  yet  aware  of  the  threat  of 
the  epidemic,   or  who  had  not  yet  been  exposed  to  the  disease 
in  their  family.     Apparently,  both  the  epidemic  and  preven- 
tion measures  spread  more  quickly  than  the  investigators  had 
assumed,  making  a  prospective  design  difficult  to  carry  out. 
The  small  Garplo  size  and  selection  factors  operating,   how- 
ever,  do  limit  the  conclusiveness  of  the  data. 
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Kegeles,   S.     "a  fiald  experimentel  attempt  to  change  beliefs  and 
behavior  of  women  in  an  urban  ghetto."     Journal  of  Health 
and  Social  Behavior,  196S ,  10,  ll5-12li. 

Numerous  survey  studies  have  explored  the  relationships  bet- 
vieen  beliefs,   attitudes,   and  health-related  behavior.     A 
major  weakness  of  survey  research,   hovjever,  is  that  it  does 
not  permit  an  assessment  of  causal  relationships  among  the 
variables  studied.     In  order  to  determine,  for  exairple,  whe- 
ther one's  belief  about  his  vulnerability  to  a  disease  prom- 
pts him  to  take  preventive  action,   or  whether  his  enactment 
of  precautionary  measures  leads  to  the  formation  or  streng- 
thening of  beliefs  regarding  vulnerability,   an  experimental 
research  de^sign  is  required. 

In  the  present  study,   a  field  experimental  design  was  emplo- 
yed in  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  altering  beliefs 
and  attitudes  about  personal  vulnerability  and  the  effective- 
ness of  precautionary  measures  as  a.  means  of  inducing  a  par- 
ticular health  action.     The  sample  of  subjects  was  dra-^m  from 
a  population  of  women  residing  in  en  urban  ghetto.     The  basic 
experimental  procedure  was  to  contract  subjects,   arrange  for 
an  interview  with  them  at  their  home,  present  them  vith  a 
communication  which  either  enphasized  their  wilnerability  to 
cervical  cancer  and  the  effectiveness  of  early  detection 
techniques  or  did  not  eirphasize  these  issues,   and  to  provide 
them  with  en  appointment  and  free  transportation  to  a  local 
examination  center.     Subjects  who  kept  their  appointments 
were  interviewed  prior  to  examination  while  those  xjho  failed 
to  attend  were  interviewed  at  their  homes.     The  items  in  the 
post-interview  dealt  with  feelings  of  vulnerability  and  a- 
warenesG  of  the  utility  of  certain  preventive  measures j  they 
corresponded  to  the  items  included  in  the  preintendew  i-jhich 
was  administered  one  Meek  prior  to  the  administration  of  ex- 
perimental and  control  communications. 

The  major  e^qjerimental  findings  were  as  follows:      (l)  over 
twice  as  many  experimental  subjects  as  control  subjects 
visited  the  clinic  for  cytological  examinations  after  making 
appointments!    (2)  the  experimental  communication,  wliich  enp- 
hasized  personal  vulnerability,  was  not  more  effective  in 
increasing  the  streng-th  of  beliefs  in  regard  to  perceived 
vulnerability!  however,   subjects  who  received  the  experimen- 
tal communication  and  whose  beliefs  about  vulnerability  v;ere 
initially  strong  or  were  strengthened  by  the  communication, 
took  action  much  more  frequently  than  did  comparable  wcmen 
vrho  received  the  control  communication!   (3)   it  was  suggested 
that  the  ejq^erimentaJ.  communication  may  have  served  more  to 
"cue"  behavior  than  to  change  beliefs!   the  experimental  com- 
munication,  for  example,  may  have  rendered  beliefs  about  vul- 
nerability more  salient  than  did  the  control  communication. 
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Janiti,  I.L.   and  D.  Hoffmsn.     "Fccilitating  effects  of  daily  con- 
tect  betw-5on  psrtnors  vrtio  mek:;  a  decicdon  to  cut  dov-n  on  sno- 
king."     Journal  of  Personelity  end  Socicl  Psychology,  1571, 
17,  25-3^: 

A  fLold  experiment  vdth  30  volunteer  adults  at  a  smoking 
clinic  ves  carried  out.     The  subjectc   (all  heevy  smokers, 
more  then  30  cigarettes  per  dey)  volunt333red  to  attend  S 
weekly  meetings  vdth  s  consultant  end  >dth  1  other  volunteer. 
Pairs  of  subjects  were  assigned  to  1  of  3  experimental   groiqss: 
(1)  high-cont?ct  partners  who  were  asked  to  phone  each  other 
d?ily,    (2)  low-contact  partners  who  spoke  vdth  e£ch  other 
oiily  ?t  clinic  meetings,   end  (3)   controls  vrho  had  a  differ- 
ent prrtner  at  each  meeting.     The  meetings  attended  by  all 
3  groups  were  the   same  and  involved  the  presentation  by  the 
consultant  of  various  standardized  anti-smoking  comnunics- 
tions  (e.g.,   films,  tape-recorded  lectures,  penphlets). 
This  study  was  based  on  reports  from  groups  such  as  i.lcoho- 
lics  Anonymous  and  Synanon  that  the  "buddy  system"  has  pro- 
ved useful  to  members  wanting  to  eliminate  s  habit.     It  is 
derived  also  from  social  psychological  theory  which  suggests 
that  personal  contact  leads  to  increased  liking  of  both 
other  members  of  a  grovqj  and  of  the  group  itself  and  thus 
leads  to  a  higher  valuation  of  the  group's  norms. 

Post  treatment  interviews  were  conduct 3d  vdth  each  subject 
at  four  different  times,  to  folloi;  up  on  the  changes  in  smo- 
king behavior  over  time.     These  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
final  clinic  session,   and  6  vroeks,  6  months  and  c.  1  year 
after  the  final  clinic  session.     It  was  found  that  ^22.  sub- 
jects reduced  smoking  dir.?ctly  follovdng  the  sessions,   but 
there  were  no  significant  differences  betv;een  the   3  groups. 
/JTter  6  weeks,   however,  the  high-contact  groi?)  vias  smoking 
significantly  less  than  the  other  2  groups  and  this  differ- 
ence persisted  throughout  the  year  studied,     /t  the  end  of 
this  year,   only  the  high-contact  group  had  been  successful 
in  significantly  cutting  dovn  on  cigarette  smoking.     Atti- 
tude questionnaires  indicated  that  those  subjects'   change 
to  an  ajiti-smoking  attitude  was  r^ated  to  a  successful  de- 
creese  in  smoking  behavior,   though  correlational  data  does 
not  allow  a  causal  dL  recti  on  rJJLty  inference  to  be  made  re- 
garding this  finding.     Further  findings  were  that  high-ccn- 
tact  subjects  shovjed  a  slight  decrease  in  anxiety  follov.-ing 
the  sessions  and  the  reduction  in  smoking,  whereas  the  other 
2  groups  shovrcd  slight  increases;   i^ubjects  in  the  high-con- 
tact groups  expressed  greater  liking  of  their  partners  than 
did  the  other  2  groups  of  subjects,  and  also  expressed  grea- 
ter satisfaction  \.ith  th:-  clinic.     The  authors  report  that 
the  interaction  between  high-ccntact  partners  was  mere  in- 
tense; theoo  partners  directed  their  conversation  much  more 
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to  committing  themselves  to  the  group  norm,   and  to  giving 
positive  social  reinforcement  for  partners '   conformity,  but 
also  to  expressing  disapproval  when  partner  failed  to  do  so. 
Low  or  changing-contact  prrtners  rarely  criticized  or  chall- 
enged their  partners  and  at  times  even  supported  or  condoned 
counternormative  behavior.     The  authors  view  the  findings  as 
support  for  the  hypothesis  that  increased  contact  among  group 
members  makes  for  increased  personal  attraction  and  greater 
adherence  to  group  norms. 

imothcr  study  in  which  subjects  had  phone-contact  xa.th  a  bud- 
dy, but  did  not  have  grox;^)  contact  with  a  leader  and  received 
no  anti-smoking  comm\inications  or  group-normative  information, 
showed  no  changes  in  smoking  behavior  after  7  months.     Furth- 
er research  is  needed  on  the  role  of  group  leader  and  norms 
versus  the  role  of  a  supportive  partner  in  decreasing  smok- 
ing behavior.     This  research  suggests  the  important  role  of 
personal  contact  and  support  in  the  maintenance  of  behavior 
changes,  whether  in  or  outside  of  a  group.     It  is  relevant 
not  only  to  changes  of  "bad"  habits   (health-related)  but  may 
be  uGef\LL  idtli  individuals  on  various  medical  regimens  and 
treatment  programs,   especially  those  which  involve  major 
changes  in  an  individual's  behavioral  patterns. 

Janis,  I.L.  and  L.  Mann.  "Effectiveness  of  emotional  role-play- 
ing in  modifying  smol-dng  habits  and  attitudes."  Journal  of 
acperimental  Research  in  Personality,  1965,  1,  Qh-90. 

This  experiment  was  designed  to  investigate  the  effective- 
ness of  "emotional"  role-playing  in  modifying  smoking  habits 
and  attitudes  toward  cigarette  smoking.     Previous  attempts 
to  change  behavior  through  rational  role-pla^dng  obtained 
only  limited  success,   and  it  was  thought  that  greater  suc- 
cess right  accrue  using  an  "emotional"  type  of  role-playing, 
which  induces  the  person  to  become  empatliically-involved  in 
a  life-like  situation.     Fourteen  college  women  were  asked  to 
play  the  role  of  a  lung  cancer  patient  who  receives  bad  nexirs 
from  a  physician.     This  group  sho^'ed  markedly  greater  change 
in  attitude  than   an  equivalent  group  of  12   control  subjects, 
each  of  whom,  received  identical  information  by  listening  to 
a  tape  recording  of  a  role-playing  session.     In  addition  to 
changing  attitudes  toward  smoking,   experimental  subjects  re- 
ported a  decrease  in  smoking  behavior  two  weeks  later,   signi- 
ficantly more  often  than  controls.     Even  though  data  is  self- 
reported,   both  groups  being  exposed  to  the  same  information 
input  and  demand  characteristics  makes  it  highly  likely  that 
the  drop  in  cigarette  consumption  was  genuine.     Subjects'    ■ 
comments  at  follow-up  did  support  their  reported  change  in 
smoking  behavior.     The  arousal  of  fear  appeared  to  be  a  med- 
iating factor  in  producing  the  observed  changes  in  attitudes 
and  behavior. 
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The  euthors  point  out  th?t  the  cerple  uaed  nay  have  effected 
the  results,   rnd  propoce  repllcetions  with  different  types  of 
individurls.     They  conclude,   though,  thet  the  techniques  of 
emotion?!  role-playing  mey  prove  to  be  successful  means  for 
crouoing  potentially  edaptive  feer  reactions,   and  breaking 
through  the  defences  that  normslly  prevent  people  fron  tak- 
ing account  of  their  personal  vulnerability  to  objective 
sources  of  danger. 

Higbee,  K.   and  R.  Hoslin.     Fear  arousing  coinnuni cations  and  the 
probability  of  occvirrence  of  the  threatened  consequences. 
Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Psycho- 
logical ivssociation,  ;  pril  1968. 

These  authors  :;uggest  that  the  frequently  observed  curvilin- 
ear relation  between  the  intensity  of  fear  appeals,   and  their 
effectiveness  in  promoting  ecceptancc  of  preventive  neasures, 
may  be  due  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  most  people  to  regard 
the  future  occurrence  of  severe  consequences  as  less  likely 
than  that  of  ircLld  ones.     As  the  fearfulness  of  threatened 
consequences  increases,  motivation  to  avoid  them  also  incre- 
asesj  probability  of  occurrence,   however,   my  be  decreasing 
at  the  same  time.     At  some  point,   the  improbability  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  omotioncl  appeal  drq)s  off. 

In  situations  where  patients  are  urged  to  adopt  preventive 
measures  in  order  to  avoid  the  potentially  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  disease,  information  attesting  to  the  probable 
occurrence  consequences  of  disease,    (given  behavioral  non- 
compliance ■vd.th  recommended  actions),   shoxild  be  provided  by 
the  physician  to  the  patient  in  order  to  bolster  the  latter' s 
belief  that  severe  consequences  may  indeed  befall  him.     Such 
reminders  should  be  provided  regularly  throughout  the  couirse 
of  the  preventive  or  ameliorative  program, 

Janis,  I.L.     "Effects  of  fear  arousal  on  attitude  change:     Recent 
developments  in  theory  and  G:q3erimentrl  research."     In  L. 
Berko\d.t2,   ed..   Advances  in  ^xpeiumental  Social  Psycholos^, 
Vol.   3.     New  Yorkl      i;cademc  Prass,   1967,  167-225. 

The  author  proposes  a  theoretical  model  to  account  for  the 
contradictory  findings  of  studies  concerned  with  the  i*elet- 
ionship  between  fear  arousal   and  attitude  change.     One  ser- 
ies of  communication  experiments  shows  a  negative  r^ation 
between  fear  arousal  and  attitude,  while  another  series 
shows  a  positive  relation,   and  still  other  studios  report  no 
significant  differences.     Janis  postulates  an  inverted  U- 
shaped  relctionslTip  between  fear  level  and  probability  of 
accepting  the  recommendations j  that  is,   attitude  or  behavior 
change  increases  vdth  increases  of  fear  level  x;^)  to  a  cei^- 
tain  point,  but  then,   as  a  result  of  dafensive  avoidance 
reactions,  decrease  vdth  any  further  increase  in  fear  level. 
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At  veiy  low  levels  of  emotioneO.  arousal,  the  average  person 
idll  reiTifdn  relatively  unaffected  by  very  raid  warnings. 
li/hen  a  inild  level  of  fear  is  aroused,   "vigilant  attention" 
x,d.ll  result  and  vail  be  likely  to  overcome  any  initial  in- 
difference or  inattention  to  the  conmiuiicator's  reconmenda- 
tions.     i-'iild  fear  arousal  is  viewed  as  having  c  facilitating 
effect  on  persuasion.     As  emotional  arousal  increases  toirard 
the  high  end  of  the  continuum,   the  heightened  motivation  to 
alleviate  the  unpleasant  emotional  stats  will  generally  lead 
to  the  mobilization  of  resistances,    such  as  definsive  detac- 
hment from  the  threat  or  minimization  of  the  potential  dan- 
ger.     These  defensive  avoidance  reactions  will  eventually 
reach  a  critical  level  x<rhere  they  begin  to  increase  at   a 
greater  rate  than  the  facilitating  effects  of  emotional  aro- 
usal.    Beyond  this  level,  increases  in  arousal  T.dll  result 
in  decreased  acceptance  of  the  communicator's  recommendations, 
"irtremely  high  levels  of  arousal  will  also  result  in  inter- 
ference with  attention,   comprehension  and  learning,   and  thus 
reduce  the  chances  that  the  message  will  be  correctly  under- 
stood and  assimilated  into  the  person's  systems  of  belief 
and  plans  for  action. 

Research  related  to  this  theoretical  position  is  reviewed. 
Janis  concludes  that  previous  research,    snd  the  foregoing 
theoretical  analysis,   suggests  that  rather  than  investigat- 
ing XThother  emotional  arousal  increases  or  decreases  accept- 
ance for  a  given  type  of  persuasive  message  or  for  persuas- 
ive coriTaunications  in  general,  research  should  focus  on  in- 
vestigating the  deterrrdnants  of  the  optimal  level  of  emotion- 
al arousal  for  inducting  acceptance  of  persuasive  communica- 
tions , 

Dobbs,   J.M.^   Jr.    and  H.   Leventhal.      "Effects  of  varying  the  recom- 
mendations in  a  fear-arousing  communication."     Journal  of 
Personality  and  Social  Psychology,  1966,   a,   525-531. 

This  study  investigated  variations  in  recommendations  made 
in  a  persuasive  communication  as  these  affected  attitude 
and  behavior  change.      Subjects   (Male  college  seniors)  were 
presented  id-th  communications  manipulating  fear  of  tetanus 
and  the  perceived  effectiveness   and  pfdnfulness  of  innocu- 
lation  against  tetanus.     Innoculation  was  recommended  for 
all  subjects.     It  xras  hypothesized  that  more  subjects  irauld 
talce  shots  described  as  highly  effective  and  not  painful, 
but  that  this  tendency  viould  interact  i.dth  the  level  of  fear 
arousal.     Although  the  manipulations  of  effectiveness  and 
painfiilness  were  perceived  as  intended,  they  did  not  affect 
intentions  to  take  shots  or  shot-taking  behavior.     Level  of 
fear  arousal,   hovrever,  influenced  both  intentions  and  behav- 
ior, Td.th  higher  fear  producing  greater  coirpliance  vath  the 
recommendations . 
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Ivens,  R.I.,   R.li.  Roselle,  T.ii.  Le^ater,  T.H.   Donbroski  and  £.P. 
;JLl3n.     ''Fecr  circrusal,  perGutsicii,    end  actuel  versus  inplied 
behevioral  ch^nge:     New  perspectives  utilizing  e  real-lifs 
dent?l  hygiene  progrem."     Joumel  of  Perconslity  rnd  3oci£l 
P3.ychology,   1S70,   16,   220-22TI 

In  3  junior  liLgh  schools,   students  woro  exposed  to  1  of  5 
different  conditions  of  programs  designed  to  produce  irprov- 
ed  dental  hygiene.     The  S  conditions  vrcre:  high  fe£r  erousal, 
moderate  fear  arousal,  positive  affect  arousal,  elaborated 
recommendations  only,   and  brief  recomnendations  only  -  all 
messages  directed  at  iitproving  tooth-brushing  behavior. 
"Criterion  measures  of  information,   anxiety,  intonticn  to 
behave,   self-r^?port  of  behavior",   and  an  actual  chenical 
indicator  oi   toothbrushing  beha'^/ior  were  adninisterod  prior 
to  the  persuasive  communication,  immediately  folloidLng  the 
communication,   5  days  and  6  weeks  folloving  the  comurica- 
tion.     "Results  suggest  that  elaborated  recommendations  and 
positive  affect  were  most  effective  in  changing  actual  be- 
havior,  but  that  high  fear  and  recommendations  only  were  the 
most  effective  in  changing  reported  behavior."     These  results 
raise  some  doubts  about  the  necessity  of  using  fear-arousal 
at  all  to  effect  behavior  change.     They  also  point  to  the 
importance  of  distinguishing  betvreen  changes  in  reported 
attitude  and  actual  behavioral  changes  as  a  result  of  a  per- 
suasive attempt  in  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  a  comuni- 
cation.     In  addition,  the  investigators  found  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  commtmi cation  for  all  groups  diminished  over 
time.     The  need  for  measures  in  addition  to  those  immedia- 
tely folloid.ng  commxini cation  is  suggested,   as  is  the  use  of 
repeated  presentations  and  other  methods  of  reinforcing  a 
message  in  order  to  maintain  behavioral  change  over  time. 

Harris,   V.i  .   and  J.H.  Jellison.     "Fear-arousing  communication, 
false  physiological  feedback,   and  the  acceptance  of  reconv- 
mendati ons . "     Journal  of  '■Experimental  Social  Psychology, 
1S71,   7,  269-279. 

Tvro  experiments  are  reported,  which  investigated  the  accept- 
ance Ox   a  communication  as  a  function  of  false  feedback  about 
physiological  arousal  during  the  conanuni cation.     The  first 
part  of  the  communication  contained  potentially  fear-arous- 
ing descriptive  information  (on  the  use  of  insecticides)   and 
the  second  part  presented  recommendations  for  coping  with 
the  described  dangers.     Subjects  were   given  standardized  in- 
formation about  their  supposed  level  of  physiological  ar^DU- 
sal,  depending  on  the  e:q)erlmentel  condition.     The  3  condi- 
tions of  main  interest  VTore:     Arousal-reduction  (subjects 
told  thoy  have  high  arousrJ.  during  fearful  information  com- 
munication and  lower  arousaj.  when  exposed  to  recommendations); 
Arousal-no  reduction  (subjects  told  they  had  high  arousal 
dviring  both  parts  of  the  communication);   end  i-Io-Arousal  (sub- 
jects told  they  had  low  arousal  dui'ing  both  parts  of  the 
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commujni cation).     It  wao  hj'pothasizod  and  the  hypothesis  sup- 
ported that  in  the  arousal-reduction  condition,   subjects 
shoxred  greater  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  than  did 
subjects  in  both  the  arousal-no  reduction  and  the  no-arousal 
conditions.     These  findings  suggest  that  the  arousal  of  fear 
by  a  communication  is,  in  itself,  insufficient  to  produce 
attitude  change,   and  serve  to  qualify  previous  research  in 
the  area  of  fear-arousing  communications.     The  present  study, 
based  on  a  drive-reduction  model,    suggests  that  a  high  anx- 
iety level,  xjhen  folloxied  by  recommendations  which  reduce  the 
level  of  anxiety  is  a  more  effective  means  to  induce  attitude 
change  than  merely  to  induce  fear.     These  findings  are  rele- 
vant to  the  design  of  programs  aimed  at  changing  various  hea- 
lth-related behavior,   such  as  programs  to  decrease  cigarette 
smoking,   to  obtain  medical  checkups,  x-rays,   etc.,  in  which 
it  is  hoped  that  individuals  can  be  motivated  to  act  in  a 
certain  way  as  a  result  of  fear  of  the  consequences  of  not 
acting.     It  suggests  that  acconpanying  concrete  recommenda- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of  acceptance 
of  the  fear-arousing  message. 

Leventhal,  H.  and  R.P.  Singer.  "Affect  arousal  and  positioning 
of  recomraendations  in  persuasive  communications."  Journal 
of  Personalit:,'-  and  Social  Psycholog:/-,  1966,   U,  137-1U6. 

This  study  investigated  the  problem  of  fear-arousal  as  a 
method  of  inducing  attitude  change,  in  an  attenpt  to  clarify 
whether  high  fear-arousal,  unrelieved  by  recommendations  to 
reduce  that  fear,  would  lead  to  attitude  and  behavior  change, 
or  denial  of  personal  danger.     Previous  research  has  been 
contradictory  xath  some  investigators  reporting  a  positive 
relationship  between  fear  arousal  and  opinion  change, ^  and 
others  reporting  decreasing  acceptance  of  recommendations  as 
subjects  irere  exposed  to  increasingly  fearful  communications. 

The  study  was  done  x-ath  visitors  to  a  state  exposition  xiho 
were  exposed  to  high  or  Iox-t  fear  communications  and  recom- 
mendations on  dental  hygiene.     It  was  hypothesized  that  ac- 
ceptance XTOuld  be  greater  after  high  than  loxJ  fear,  if  re- 
commendations were  positioned  so   as  to  be  associated  xith 
fear  reduction.     Recommendations  vjere  placed  either  before, 
intermixed  xdth,   or  folloxdng  the  fear  stimuli.     Piesxilts 
shoxied  that  the  higher  the  level  of  fear,   the  liighor  the^ 
level  of  acceptance.     Fear  reactions  to  high- fear  stimuli 
x?ere  decreased  by  adding  recoirjinendations  and  by  moving  the 
recommendations  from  before,   to  intenrdxed  xrjith,   to  after 
the  fear  stimuli.     The  positioning  of  the  recommendations, 
however,  had  no  effect  on  acceptance,    efuggesting  that  ac- 
ceptance does  not  depend  on  fear  reduction. 
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Leventhrl,   H.,  3..  Singer  end  3.  Jones.     ""Zfrects  of  fesr  and  spec- 
ificity of  reconanendaticn  upon  attitudes  tnd  behavior." 
Joum£l  of  Personslity  and  Social  Pcycholo^,  1965,  £,  20-29. 

This  study  investigated  the  effects  of  1)  level  of  fear  and 
2)   spscific  plans  for  action  vs.   general  recommendations, 
on  attitudes  tov/ard  tetanus  inoculations  and  actually  get- 
ting tetanus  shots.     Previous  research  on  these  2  variables 
has  been  contradictory,  though  research  has  exardned  health 
hazards  of  varying  degrees  of  severity,   different  types  of 
subjects,   and  differing  availability  of  recoimnended  actions. 
The  present  study  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  when  en- 
vironmental conditions  or  the  subject's  dispositional  char- 
acteristics make  action  seam  highly  possible  and  effective, 
fear  vdll  promote  action  end  attitude  change.     It  was  found 
that  higher  fear  arousal  resulted  in  more  favorable  attitud- 
es tovrrd  inoculation  and  the  expression  of  stronger  inten- 
tions to  get  shots,  but  did  not  result  in  action.     Actually 
obtaining  shots,   hoi:ever,   occurred  significantly  more  often 
for  subjects  receiving  a  specific  plan  for  action.     Some 
level  of  arousal  was  necessary  for  action  to  occtitj  having 
a  specific  plan  for  action  was  not  sufficient.     Although  the 
attitudinal  ajid  behavioral  variables  were   affected  by  dif- 
ferent independent  Vcriablas,   those  people  who  obtained  shots 
were  also  more  favorable  toward  doing  so.     The  authors  sug- 
gest that  the  passage  of  time  betizeen  fear-arousal  and  a 
chajige  in  attitude  and  the  opport\inity  for  action  my  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  lack  of  a  relationship  between  attitude 
chaiir.-G  and  behavior. 

This  study  suggests  the  iirportance  of  providing  both  motiva- 
tion for  behavior  (in  the  form  of  fear  arousal  or  other 
persuasive  communications)   and  specific  plans  or  easily-ob- 
tainable sources  for  pursuing  recommendations  in  atterpts  to 
aclxLeve  behavioral  coirpliance.     Zither  aspect  by  itself  will 
probably  be  less  effective  in  producing  desired  behavior. 

Insko,   C.A.   and  R.B.  Cicldini.     "A  test  of  three  interpretations 
of  attitudinal  verbal  reinforcement."     Journal  of  Personal! tv 


and  oocial  Psychology.  156°,  12,   333-3l4l. 

This  study  tjas  designed  to  test  three  theories  which  offered 
differing    ejq^lajiations  for  the  finding  that  "good"  is  a 
reinforcer  for  agree-disagree  responses  to  a  series  of  atti- 
tude relevant  statements.     The  three  different  interpretations 
of  the  phenomenon  arc  1)  hedonistic   (based  on  reward  value  of 
"good"),   2)  informational  (the  "good"  infoi-ms  the   subject  of 
the  intervievTor's  point  of  view  and  a  confonrlty  effect  fol- 
lows),  and  3)  tv/o-f actor  or  balance  theory  ("good"  conveys 
information  as  to  interviewer's  attitude  and  tells  subject 
that  interviewer  approves  of  or  likes  the  agree-disagree 
response,   and  by  inplication  likes  the  subject  alsoj   this 
lildng  leads  to  subjects'   attraction  for  interview  and  this 
provides  the  motivation  for  conformity. 
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The  study  involved  175  randcmly-sainpled  college  students, 
contcicted  by  telephone  ^nd  csked  to  respond  to  12  rttitude 
statements.     Tliree  independent  vai-iables  uere  msnipulEted: 
direction  oi  reinforcement   (pro  or  con),  type  of  reinforce- 
ment  (good,  positive  reinforcer)  huh,  negative  reinforcerj 
and  good-huh),   and  sex.     Predictions  xrers  based  on  hypothe- 
ses drived  from  each  of  the  tliree  theories.     The  general 
pattern  of  resiats  agreed  vjith  those  predicted  by  the  two- 
factor  condition.     Results  also  suggest  that  a  significant 
effect  can  be  obtained  mthout  awareness  of  the  reinforce- 
ment contingencj'-. 

Staats,   A.lJ.      "An  outline  of  an  integrated  learning  theory  of 

attitude  formation  and  function."     In  M.   Fishbein,   Readings 
in  Attitude  Theory  end  Measurement.     i-Iew  York:     John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  1%7,   373-376. 

The  author  discusses  attitudes  in  terms  of  learning  theory, 
defining  attitudes  as   en  emotional  response  to   a  stimulus, 
usually  a  social  stimulus  or  one  that  has   social  significan- 
ce.    He  suggests  that  classical  conditioning  can  account  for 
the  formation  of  attitudes^   that  is,   a  new  stimulus  paired 
Xidth  a  stimulus  that  elicits  an  emotional  response  id.ll  also 
come  to  elicit  an  emotional  response.     Higher-order  condi- 
tioning, in  u'nich  a  classically-conditioned  emotional  res- 
ponse to  a  stimulus  is  trajisferred  to  a  new  stimulus,   can 
also  occur  with  attitudes.      He  further  suggests  that  it  is 
necessary,   not  only  to  account  for  the  formation  of  attitud- 
es,  but  also  to   explicate  principles  of  attitude  function. 
Attitudinal  stimuli  are  important  because  they  are  capable 
of  influencing  the  instrumental  behaviors  of  the  individual, 
as  vjell  as  eliciting  an  emotional  response.     It  is  suggested 
that  the  nature  of  the  individual's  or  group's  reinforcer 
system  and  the  rule  of  response-contingent  applicati  en  are 
crucial  determinants  of  individual  and  group  behavior.      The 
author  eiqphasizes  that  the  study  of  attitudes  is  not  an  area 
separate  in  principle  from  other  aspects  of  the  motivational 
system,    and  thus  the  elaboration  and  integration  of  learning 
principles  has  much  relevance  to  the  study  of  attitudes. 

These  comments  provide  a  different  perspective  for  those  in- 
terested in  attitude  information  aJid  change  and  suggest  that 
the  application  of  general  learning  piinciples  may  be  a  use- 
ful rpproach  for  progi-pnis  conr-Rviiod  i-jith  attitudes  toward 
various  health  insues. 
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Greenwald,   I..G.     "V/hen  does  role  playing  produce  2ttitude  change? 
Tovird  rn  ansi-ror."     Journal  ox  ?3rconc:lity  and  Sociel  Psycho- 
logy, 1570,  16,   21U-219. 

This  study  hypothesized  that  in  f.  count erattitudinal  role- 
playing  Gituation  (irriting  an  essay  opposing  one's  attitudes), 
the  role  players  disposition  to  react  favorably  to  counter- 
attitudinsl  information  may  extend  only  to  argunsnts  that  he 
has  not  previously  considered  and  rejected.     The  author  pro- 
poses that  tills  finding  could  provide  a  basis  for  reconcil- 
ins  conflicting  results  on  the  effect  of  role-playing  on  at- 
titude.    The  results  demonstrated  that  countorattitudLnal 
role-playing  uas  not  effective  in  producing  attitude  change 
vrhen  subjects  were  provided  an  opportunity  to  consider  and 
reject  role-supporting  arguments  pirLor  to  their  role  assign- 
ment, i;liile  the  role-playing  effect  was  obtained  wiien  the 
same  role-supporting  information  v:as  not  initially  examined 
until  after  role  assignment.     It  is  suggested  that  if  sub- 
jects had  not  previously  considered  arguments   against  a 
position,  they  V7ould  be  more  "open-minded"   and  more  easily 
persuaded  to  accept  an  originally  count  erattitudinal  view- 
point . 

Janis,  I.   and  L.  Lcjin.     "a  conflict-theory  approach  to  attitude 
change  and  decision  making."     In  A.   Greemrald,  T.   Erock  and 
T.  Ostrom,   eds.,   Psycholo.gicc.l  Foundations  of  Attitudes. 
New  York:     Academic  Press,  196«,   327-3ol. 

Conflict  theory  represents  an  alternative  to  dissonance  in- 
terpretations of  how  people  go  about  mald.ng  choices  among 
alternative  attitudes  or  behaviors,   and  how  they  respond 
cognitively  to  choice  decisions  once  they  Jire  made.     Dis- 
sonance theory  (see  Festinger,  1?57)   contends  that  a  person, 
prior  to  making  a  decision,   remains  objective  and  xinbiased 
in  appraising  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the  available 
alternatives,  but  that  once  liis  decision  is  made,   ho  tends 
to  bolster  the  attractiveness  of  the  chosen  alternative  and 
devalue  the  other/s.     Janis  and  Mann,   however,   suggest  that 
under  certain  conditions,  predccisional  bolstering  does  oc- 
cur and  may  even  facilitate  arriving  at  a  decision  when  the 
alternatives   are  almost  equal  in  attractiveness.     Further- 
more ,   they  contend  that  even  after  a  decision  has  been  rea- 
ched, the  person  may  engage  in  an  unbiased  re-exarrdnaticn 
of  the  alternatives  and  reverse  his  decision,   especially  if 
he  perceives  liimself  to  be  in  great  conflict  over  his  orig- 
inal choice. 

Both  pre-decisional  bolstering,   as  well  as  post-decisional 
reversal,  are  most  likely  to  occur  when  tlie  qualities  of 
the  alternatives  are  spproximatoly  equivclent,   and  rrtien  the 
person  perceives  liimself  to  be  in  the  throes  of  prolonged 
decisional  conflict.     Pro -decisional  bolstering  is  also  more 
likely  to  occur  vrhere  extraneous  distortions  interfere  with 
the  process  of  objectively  scanning  the  alternatives,  prior 
to  making  a  decision. 
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Ui.  iiTiportent  implication  oi   conflict  theory  for  epidemiolog- 
iccil  and  nedical  workei'a  is  th^t  a  patients'  intial  cornpli- 
anco  TJith  a  health  regiinen,   and  Ms  statement  that  he  inten- 
ds to  coiiply  vlth  it  as  long  as  it  is  nocossary  for  liim  to 
do  so,   does  not  guarantee  that  he  ijill  in  fact  stick  to  his 
oi-lginal  decision.     A  reversal  from  initial  compliance  to 
subsequent  nonconpliance  may  occur  if  the  long  term  benefits 
of  the  regimen  become  less  salient  over  time,   and  its  immed- 
iate hardsliips  are  most  apparent.     Physicians  should  be  at- 
tentive to  the  possibility  of  reversal  and  may  have  to  pro- 
vide intermittent  reminders,  incentives,   or  surveillance  in 
order  to  maintain  the  patient's  compliaiice. 

Fyrne,   D.   and  D.  ITelson.     "Attraction  as  a  linear  function  of 

proportion  of  positive  reinforcements."     Journal  of  person- 
ality and  Social  Psychology,  1965,_1^  659-663. 

This  study  e::tend3  the  well-established  findings  that  the 
attraction  of  a  subject  to  a  stranger  increases  as  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  strajiger's  attitudes  ajnd  values,   and 
those  of  the  subjects'   increases.     The  hypothesis  of  the  ox- 
pei'iment  is  that  attraction  toT?ards  a  stranger  is  a  positive 
function  of  the  proportion  of  positive  reinforcements  recei- 
ved from  that  strangerj   a  distinction  is  draijn  between  the 
number  of  similar  attitudes   (the  variable  focused  on  in  pre- 
vious research)   and  the  proportion  of  sird-lar  attitudes. 

3£Ch  of  168  subjects  was  asked  to  read  cxi  attitude  scale, 
supposedly  filled  out  by  a  stranger,   and  to  evaluate  him  on 
a  number  of  variables  including  lildng  and  attraction  toward 
liin.     Both  the  proportion,   as  well  as  the  number,   of  similar 
attitudes  were  varied.     In  support  of  the  hypothesis,   attra- 
ction was  significantly  affected  only  by  the  proportion  man- 
ipulationj  moreover,  the  relationsliip  between  proportion  of 
siiid-laT  attitudes  and  attraction  was  found  to  be  a  linear 
one. 

A  possible  iriiplication  of  tlus  study  for  physicians  is  that 
they  can  induce  a  patient  to  comply  -dth  a  health  regimen 
more  effectively  by  exploring  the  patient ' s   attitudes  on  a 
nuiiiber  of  issues,   ajid  providing  cues  that  they  agree  x\dth 
the  patient  on  those  issues.     The  doctor's   attractiveness 
may  thereby  increase,   and  he  may  thus  become  more  successful 
in  persuading  the  patient  to  adopt  certain  health-related 
attitudes  and  behaviors. 
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Kann,  L.   and  I.L.  Jcnia.     ";.  follor-up  study  on  the  long-tem 

efi'sctc  of  erx)tion?l  rolo-pl eying."     Journal  of  Personality'" 
end  3oc±cl  Psychology,  1968,  8,   339-3W. 

TMl)  ctudy  reports  on  folloir-up  intcrvisi;:;  ■vd.th  35  subjects 
i;ho  had  participated  in  en  emotional  role-playing  procedure 
which  rsquired  subjects  to  act  for  1  hour  like  a  lung  cancer 
victim.     The  follc.r-up  study  vati  designed  to  investigate  the 
long-term  changes  in  smoking  habits  produced  by  the  oxperi- 
mentcl  role-playing  procedure.     Intervievs  at  intervals  of 
8  and  18  months  folloidng  the  original  c^T'criance  indicated 
that  the  12  female  college  students  who  had  actively  engag- 
ed in  the  emotional  role-pla^dng  consistently  showed  signi- 
ficantly less  cigarette  cons\ai!ption  than  an  ecuivalent  pass- 
ive control  group  of  10  subjects  v.-ho  had  heard  a  recording 
of  an  emotional  role-playing  performance.     During  the  18 
month  peidod,  the  Jurgeon  General's  raport  appears  to  have 
produced  a  further  decrease  in  the  cigarette  consurption  of 
both  expeii-rriental  groups,  but  only  a  terporaiy  decrease  in 
ci\  additional  group  of  13  untreated  controls.     These  find- 
ings suggest  the  iinportance  of  emotional  involvement  in 
response  to  persuasive  atteiTpts  to  change  attitude;   ration- 
al appeals  seem  more  easily  ignored  or  denied. 

Hovlandj  C,  I.  Jenis  and  H.  ilelly.     Communication  and  Persuasion 
New  Haven:     Yale  University  Press,  1953. 

Thes,:;  authors  develop  a  theory  of  attitude  change  based  vpon 
reinforcement  principles.     A  basic  tenet  of  the  theory  is 
that  persuasive  coirmuni cations  promote  attitude  change  thr- 
ough the  arousal  of  related  opinion  change.     Opinions  refer 
to  beliefs  about  objects,   and  may  talce  the  form  of  expecta- 
tions about  the  qualities  or  functions  of  specific  entities. 
Attitudes  refer  to  inplicit  evaluative  responses  oriented 
toward  approacliing  or  avoiding,  liking  or  disliking  a  parti- 
cular idea,  person,   or  tiling.     An  iixportaJit  feature  of  atti- 
tudes is  that  they  a-re  establis.ied  or  changed  according  to 
one's  ejq^ectations  about  the  reinforcing  qualities  of  a 
particular  object. 

Hovland,  Janis  and  Kolley  highlight  three  iirportant  types 
of  e>5)cctations  wliich  may  be  held  by  a  person  vdth  reference 
to  a  specific  attitude  issue.     One  such  esqioctation  is  that 
of  being  right  or  vrrong.     People  lerm,   as  they  are  grodng 
up,  that  being  right  is  more  rewarding  than  being  •(■rrong. 
The  authors  contend  that  liigh  credibility  sources  are  qxiite 
effective  in  persuading  others  to  adopt  their  point  of  view, 
since  most  people  desire  to  be  on  the  ''right  side"  and  gen- 
erally associate  credibility  vath  being  right  alrsost  all  the 
time.     Two  other  inportant  expectations  about  an  advocated 
attitude  is  that  its  adoption  is  associated  with  social 
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epprovcl  and  is  free  from  riisnipiilative  intent.     Since  trust- 
worthy,  or  credible,   sources  tend  to  receive  social  approval 
and  avoid  maiipulating  others  deceptively,   their  arguments 
tend  to  be  more  persuasive  than  those  ox  loxj-credibility 
sources, 

I\n  obvious  inplication  of  Hovland  et  al's  theory  for  health 
personnel  is  that  liiglily  credible  community  officials  and 
well-lcnoim  physicians  are  likely  to  be  inore  effective  in 
promoting  the  utilization  of  public  health  programs  and 
facilities  than  are  proponents  having  less  credibility. 
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II-A2     ATTITUDE  TH.i:0^:Y  CX)G.   ni330iTiJIGS 

Festinger,  L.     A  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance.     Stanford: 
Stenford  Univordty  Prose,  156U. 

Cognitive  dioaonenca  is  characterized  as  a  psychologiccl 
state  of  discomfort  or  tension  vhich  pronpts  efforts  to 
cchieve  consonance,   or  equilibrixiin.     Pwo  cognitive  elements, 
A  and  B,   are  dissonant  if  one  inpliec  the  adverse,  or  nega- 
tive, if  the  other.     If  tvo  cognitions  inply  each  other,  they 
arc  consonant.     The  elements,   A  and  B,   are  inrelevent  when 
neither  iinpliss  anything  cbout  the  other. 

Festinger's  dissonance  theory  is  qviite  similar  to  other  the- 
ories of  cognitive  balance   (cf.,  Heider,  1558;  Osgood  and 
Tannenbaum,  1955j  Rosenberg,  I960)  in  thrt  it  places  an 
emphasis  on  tho  Individual's  need  for  cognitive  consistency. 
It  is  different  from  other  balance  fonnulations,  however,  in 
that  it  focuses  upon  the  "post-decisional"   situation  and  pla- 
ces a  unique  enphasis  on  the  cognitive  consequences  of  hav- 
ing made  a  particular  decision.     Consider,  for  exajjple,   a 
situation  in  vhich  person,   P,  is  faced  >d.th  making  a  choice 
between  two  alternative  attitudinal  or  behavioral  choices. 
Prior  to  P's  decision,   he  searches  for  objective  information 
about  olternc'tives,  >;  and  B,  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  most 
advisable  decision,   or  make  the  best  choice  betv/eon  them. 
Once  the  decision  is  made,  however,  the  person's  orientation 
becomes  less  objective  as  he  attsnpts  to  convince  himself 
that  he  has  made  the  best  choice.     Dissonance  theory  states 
that  as  a  consequence  of  P's  need  for  assurance  about  the 
preferability  of  the  chosen  alternative,  he  will  cognitive- 
ly  bolster  the  attractiveness  of  that  alternative  and  deval- 
ue the  attractiveness  and  vrarth  of  the  unchosen  alternative. 

Dissonance  theory  has  profound  inplications  for  epidemiolog- 
ical and  therapeutic  concerns.     One  of  it.~  main  irplications 
as  has  been  noted  quite  often  by  health  personnel,  is  that 
retrospective  surveys  which  atterpt  to  deterrdna  why  members 
of  a  community  either  did  or  did  not  conplj'  with  health  re- 
commendations, may  be  confounded  by  the  effects  of  dissonance 
reduction  regardless  of  v/hether  the  recommendations  were  fol- 
lowed or  not.     Thus,   the  statement,   on  the  part  of  a  non- 
conplier,   that  he  did  not  believe  the  health  action  v.'ould  be 
effective,  may  be  more  a  function  of  post-decisional  justifi- 
cation,  rather  than  a  pre-docisional  lack  of  adequate  infor- 
mation.    It  should  bo  noted  that  a  hrJLlmark  of  dissonance 
theory  is  the  looseness  of  its  thcoi^ticcl  statement.     Thus, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  predict  under  I'rtiich  specific  condi- 
tions dissonance  vdll  be  aroused.     In  general,  physicians 
must  be  attentive  to  certain  dissonance  pressures  which  arise 
as  a  consequence  of  unpleasant  behavioral  regimens.     In  the 
early  phases  of  therapy,  it  may  be  advisable  for  the  phj'si- 
dan  to  concentrate  on  inducing  initiaJ.  corpliance  idth  the 
regimen,   and  to  provide  continual  reminders  to  tlx;  patient 
about  the   attractive  aspects  of  follov-Lng  the  prescribed 
regimen  (e.g.   the  assurance  of  inproved  health  in  the  future). 
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Pervin,  L.}\.   and  R.J.  Yetko.     "Cigarette  smoking  and  alternative 
methods  or  reducing  dissonance."     Journal  of  Personality  and 
Social  Psychology ,1  1565>   2,   30-36. 

An  experiment  Xiras  designed  to  investigate  the  various  meth- 
ods used  by  smokers  to  reduce  cognitive  dissonance  and  the 
relationships  among  these  methods.     Cigarette  smokers  provide 
an  interesting  group  of  subjects  for  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  effort  tox%^ard  dissonance  reduction.     IJhen  a  cig- 
arette smoking  individual  is  confronted  T«.d.th  the  information 
that  smoking  is  most  probably  harmfiiL,   dissonance  is  created 
between  this  cognition  and  the  cognition  that  he  continues 
to  smoke.     Steps  to  reduce  dissonance  could  include  termina- 
tion of  smoking,   avoidance  of  information  supporting  a  smok- 
ing-cancer  relationship j   criticism  of  such  information,   or 
minimization  of  the  importance  of  the  issue.     In  this  study, 
100  undergraduates,   50  smokers  and  50  nonsmokers,   responded 
to  a  questionnaire  designed  to  investigate  six  possible  met- 
hods of  dissonance  reduction.     Smokers  were  found  to  reduce 
dLssonance  by  irdnimizing  the  validity  of  some  smoking-cancer 
findings  and  by  minimizing  the  personal  danger  of  smoking. 
Smokers  did  not  appear  to  reduce  dissonance  by  knoiang  less 
about  the  smoking-cancer  relationsliip,  by  underestimating 
the  general  extent  of  the  danger,   or  by  minimizing  the  dan- 
ger ox  smoking  relative  to  other  dangers  in  the  world.     Nei- 
ther group  showed  behavioral  interest  in  acquiring  further 
relevant  information,     a  low  degree  of  association  was  gen- 
erally found  among  the  methods  of  dissonance  reduction, 
suggesting  that  smokers  used  alternative  methods  for  reduc- 
ing dissonance.     The  authors  conclude  that  the  methods  used 
by  an  individual  -tall  be  a  function  of  personality  and  sit- 
uational factors. 

Mann,   L.     "The  effects  of  emotional  role  plajd-ng  on  desire  to 
modify  smoking  habits."     Journal  of  Sxpeiimental  Social 
Psychology,  1967,  3,  33U-3lI8^ 

This  experiment  attenpted  to  replicate  and  extend  an  earlier 
study  by  Janis  and  Mann  on  emotional  role  playing  as  a  tech- 
nique for  the  modification  of  smoking  habits  and  attitudes. 
Three   conditions  of  role-playing  T-rere  used;     fear  (subject 
role-played  a  lung-cancer  patient);   shame   (subject  role- 
played  the  part  of  a  patient  Xijho  is  told  by  a  physician  that 
he  is  a  "tobacco  addict  vdio  is  unable  to  exercise  self-control 
and  adversely  influences  others" )j    and  cognitive  (subject 
was  asked  to  take  the  part  of  a  rational  advocate  of  an  anti- 
smoking  vievipoint  in  a  debate).     Sk  subjects,   32  of  each  sex, 
were  studied.     It  vias  found,    as  in  the  previous  experiment, 
that  the  fear  type  of  role-playing  was  more  effective  than 
cognitive  role-pla;i'ing  in  changing  desire  to  modify  smoking 
habits,    and  reported  changes  in  smoking  habits,   and  attitude 
toward  smoking.     It  vas  also  found  that  the  fear  role-play 
condition  was  not  significantlj''  more  effective  than  the 
shame  role-play.     Verbalization  was  found  to  affect  desire 
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to  modify  sraokLng  in  the  £e€r  and  shame  conditions,  but  not 
in  ths  cognitive  condition,   fnd  the  sexes  differed  in  the 
effect  of  verbalization  on  desire  to  change.     It  vas  specu- 
lated that  the  requirensnts  of  irrprovisation  in  role-playing 
created  some  resentment  vrhich  may  have  blocked  attitude  chan- 
ge,  as  a  rejection  of  the  experimenter 'e  position.     The  re- 
sults again  provided  support  for  the  effects  of  emotional 
role-playing  in  producing  attitude  change.     The  factors  of 
verbalization  and  the  demands  of  irq)rovisation  vere  explored 
as  possible  sources  of  the  effects. 


II-A3    attitud:":  TiGO}-g  cog.  e;J./jici: 

Cartwright,  D.   and  F.  Hararj'-.     "Structural  balance:     a  gener^li- 
zation  of  Heider's  theory."     Peychological  Review,  1956,  63^ 
277-293. 

These  authors  develop  a  genTraU-zation  of  Heider's   (1558) 
principle  oi   structural  balance  which  involves  an  applica- 
tion of  the  mathematical  theory  of  linear  gr^hs.     Certain 
liiratations  and  ambiguities  in  Heider's  balance  theory  are 
noted,   and  it  is  argued  in  particular  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  1)  extend  the  principle  of  balance  to  unite 
consisting  of  more  than  three  entities,   2)  to  consider  a 
•wider  array  of  relations  than  is  encorpassed  by  unit  and 
sentiment  relations,   3)  to  treat  asymmetidc  relations  more 
thoroughly,   I4)   to  distinq\d.sh  clearly  between  the  corple- 
ment  and  opposite  of  a  relation,   and  5)  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  balance  to  social  systems  rather  than  remain  within 
the  limited  realm  of  an  individurl's  cognitions.     These  the- 
oretical objectives  are  acconplished  through  the  use  of 
graph  theor/,  in  which  elements  £:Te  represented  es  points  on 
a  system  of  coordinates,   and  relations  are  designated  by 
lines  on  the  graph  (see  Heider,  1958). 

Heider,   F.     The  Psychology  01  interpersonal  relations.     New  York: 
lAQ-ley  and  sons,  1958 • 

Heider  develops  an  analysij  of  interpersonal  relations  which 
suggests  that  aai  individual's  cognitions  about  other  people 
and  objects  tend  tovjard  a  balanced,   or  equilibrium  state. 
Tvro  t^'pes  01  cognitive  relations  are  proposed:     nanely, 
"sentiment"   and  "unit"  relations.     The  former  pertain  to 
evaluative  feelings,   on  the  part  of  a  person,   P,  toward  an- 
other individual,  0,  or  an  iiipersonal  entity,  X.     For  exam- 
ple, £  U  X  can  mean  the  £  o^vns  x,  p  causes  x,   or  p  makes  x. 
Heider  assumes  that  sentiment  and  unit  relations  tend  to  fit 
together  harmoniously.     More  spccificrlly,   a  dyad  is  balanced 
if  the  relations  between  the  two  entities  are  all  positive 
or  all  negative;   and  a  triad  is  balrjiced  when  all  three  of 
relrtions  are  positive  or  when  two  of  the  relations  are  pos- 
itive and  one  is  negative.     To  the  extend  that  relations  ere 
unbalanced,   there  will  be  a  tendency  for  them  to  change  such 
that  a  balanced  conilGuration  is  achieved. 
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In  th3  context  of  persuading  an  individual  to  adopt  a  speci- 
fic health  action,   ttfo  basic  relations  appear  to  be  very  im- 
portant j     1)   the  sentiment  felt  by  P  toward  the  undesired 
health  state,  Xj   and  2)  the  unit  relation  between  the  recom- 
mended action,  X'   and  the  undesired  state,  X.     To  the  extent 
that  P  dislikes  X,   and  believes  that  X'  xdll  be  effective  in 
preventing  X,   he  vail  tend  to  respond  favorable  toward  X'. 
Although  a  favorable  attitude  toward  a  preventive  measure 
does  not  assure  its  enactment,  it  does  increase  the  probabi- 
lity that  P  will  perform  the  suggested  behavior. 


II-Ai;     ATTITUDE  TKSORY,  ATTrgBUTION  THEORY 

Bem,   D.     Self -perception;     /m  alternative  interpretation  of  cog- 
nitive dissonance  phenomena.     Psychological  ReviexiT,  1567, 
183-200. 

Arguing  from  a.  "radical  behaviorist,"  position,  Bem  contends 
that  attitude  change  phenomena  x-jhich  previously  have  been^ 
interpreted  in  terms  of  Festinger's   {196h)   theory  of  cogni- 
tive dissonance,   can  be  alternatively  explained  in  attribu- 
tional  terms  vjithout  reference  to  noxious  internal  states 
such  as  cognitive  dissonance.     His  major  thesis  is  that  an 
individual's  attitude  statements  and  those  that  an  outside^ 
observer  would  attribute  to  him  are  often  functionally  equi- 
valent in  that  both  sets  of  statements  are  inferences  from 
the  same  evidence:     namely,   the  surrounding  circumstances 
under  which  an  attitude  statement  is  issued.     In  other  words, 
a  person  who  has  acted  or  argued  in  a  particular  manner  vail 
draw  inferences  about  his  attitudes  through  an  examination 
of  the  reinforcement  contingencies  operating  upon  him  at  the 
time  liis  behavior  was  enacted.     This  process  of  self-attid- 
bution  corresponds  to  the  attributional  process  employed  by 
observers  in  making  inferences  about  an  actor's  attitudes. 
This,  if  an  experimental  subject  realizes  that  ha  has  wit- 
ten  a  counterattitudinal  essay  for  minimal  payment,   he  is 
likely  to  infer  that  his  attitudes  are  closer  to  those  ex- 
pressed in  initially  contradictory  essay,   than  if  he  had 
written  the  essay  in  return  for  more  money.     In  that  case 
he  could  attribute  his  discrepant  behavior  to  the  reinforce- 
ment properties  of  the  situation,    aJid  attitude  change^  from 
his  original  position  would  be  rirdmal.      Self -perception 
theory,   then,   contends  that  changes  in  attitude  result  from 
an  inferential  process,   rather  than  a  post-decisional  at- 
teirpt  to  reduce  dissonance. 

The  inplication  of  Bem's  theory  for  health  issues  is  that  a 
patient's   compliance  vath  a  prescribed  re^men  may  depend 
upon  the  physician's  success  in  persuading  the  patient  to 
enact  a  "trial-run"   of  the  regimen,    and  in  minimiring  the 
salience  of  external  threats  or  pressures   (e.g.   family 
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demsndu,   the  doctor's  suggestions  iscxied  as  comnands)  vrhich 
would  l3£d  the  petiont  to  attribute  his  initial  corpliance 
to  extsmsl  pressures.     To  the  extent  that  such  pi^3ssures 
are  not  salient,   the  patient  should  infer,   fron  his  initial 
performance  of  the  regimen,  that  he  has  agreed  to  coitply  on 
the  basis  of  a  personal  decision  made  from  his  own,   stable 
attitudes. 

Davison,  G.D.   and  3.  Valins.     "I'laintenance  of  self-attributed  and 
drug-attributed  behavior  change."     Journal  of  Personality 
and  Social  Psychology.  1965,  11,   25-33"^ 

The  hypothesis  of  the  reported  study  is  that  behavior  chan- 
ges which  are  attributed  to  oneself  id.ll  persist  or  be  main- 
tained to  a  greater  degree  than  behavior  change  vhich  is 
attributed  to  an  external  egent  such  as  a  drug.     According 
to  attribution  theory,   the  person  is  less  able  to  make  in- 
ferences about  the  external  situation  or  about  himself  if 
his  internal  behavior  is  drus-induced. 


*& 


The  authors  apply  this  theory  and  supporting  enpirieal  find- 
ings to  the  problem  of  maintaining  drug-induced  behavioral 
changes  in  psycliiatric  patients  after  drug  v.athdrawal .     They 
report  on  an  experimental  analogue  of  drug  therapy  in  which 
subjects  undertrent  a  pain  threshold  and  shock  tolerance  test, 
ingested  a  drug  (infact,   a  placebo)   and  then  repeated  the 
test  id.th  the  shock  intensities  surreptitiously  halved.     All 
subjects  thus  believe  that  a  drug  had  changed  their  thres- 
hold performance.     Half  of  the  subjects  were  then  told  that 
they  had  actually  received  a  placebo,  v^hereas  the  other  half 
continued  to  believe  that  they  had  received  a  true  drug.     It 
was  fo\ind  that  subjects  i^o  attributed  their  behavior  change 
to  themselves  (i.e.  v/ho  believed  they  had  ingested  a  placebo) 
subsequently  perceived  the  shocks  as  less  painful  ajid  toler- 
ated significantly  more  than  subjects  who  attributed  their 
behavior  change  to  the  drug. 

This  stud;'"  has  implications  for  anj""  study  or  program  with 
attitude  change  as  its  goal.     They  conclude  that  attitude 
change  is  very  much  influenced  by  rn  Individual's  explana- 
tion for  his  behavior,   and  that  more  attitude  change  should 
result  in  a  situation  vhere  there  is  little  external  justi- 
fication for  the  behavior. 

Festingor,  L.     "Behavioral  support  for  opinion  change,"     Public 
Opinion  Quarterly.  196U,   28,   UOU-Ul?. 

In  this  article,  Festinger  explores  the  existing  research 
concerning  the  relationship  between  attitude  change  and  be- 
havior,  and  finds  the  assxirption  that  attitude  change  leads 
to  behavior  change  untenable  on  the  basis  of  the  LLnlted  and 
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at  times  contrrdictory  data  available.     He  proposes  that  >rhen 
opinions  or  attitudes  are  changed  through  the  momentary  im- 
pact of  a  persuasive  communication,  this  change,  by  itself, 
is  inherently  unstable  and  ;dll  disappear  or  remain  isolated 
unless  an  environmental  or  behavioral  change  can  be  brought 
about  to  support  and  maintain  it.     Otherifjise,  the  same  fac- 
tors that  produced  the  initial  opinion  and  behavior  xxLll 
continue  to  operate  to  nuranify  the  effect  of  the  opinion 
change . 

This  proposition  is  relevant  to  any  program  that  desires  to 
influence  behavior,   and  suggests  that  mere  persuasive  commun- 
ications are  likely  to  be  insufficient  to  cause  a  change  in 
behavior.     Additional  supports  for  the  desired  behavior  need 
to  be  created  within  the  individual's  environrasnt,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  translation  of  a  changed  attitude  into  be- 
havior. 

Jones,  E.,   and  K.  Davis.     From  acts  to  dispositions.     In  L.  Ber- 
koT.D.tz,   ed.     Advances  in  Experimental  Social  Psychology, 
Vol.   2.     New  York:     Academic  Press,  1965,   219-22o. 

Jones  and  Davis  focus  upon  the  problem  of  perceiving  the 
causes  of  another  person's  behavior.     The  specific  causes 
under  consideration  are  the  dispositional  and  motivational 
attributes  of  the  actor.     The  main  problem  in  making  dispos- 
itional attributions  is  that  of  relating  the  effects  of  an 
actor's  behavior  to  his  actual  intentions.     To  the  degree 
that  one's  actions  correspond  to  his  traits  or  intentions 
an  observer  is  able  to  draw  "correspondent  inferences"  re- 
garding the  congruence  between  an  actor's  behavior  and  his 
original  intentions.     Jones  and  Davis  contend  that  disposi- 
tional attributions  will  be  most  stable  or  correspondent 
when  the  actions  of  the  actor  depart  from  conventional  pat- 
terns of  behavior  (i.g.,  have  low  social  desirability)   and 
xjhen  the  effects  of  the  action  are  \mique,   or  noncommon  as 
compared  to  those  of  other  alternative  actions. 

As  an  example,   consider  txjo  situations,   one  which  is  struc- 
tured cooperatively  and  the  other,   competitively.     If  a  per- 
son behaves  coirpetitively  under  coiipetitive  conditions,  lit- 
tle can  be  inferred  about  his  true  dispositions.     HoTjever, 
when  one  acts  competively  in  a  cooperative  situation,  there 
is  more  basis  for  attributing  a  competitive  disposition  to 
him,   since  his  behavior  is  nou-congruent  lith  the  structure 
of  the  situation,   and  thus  more  clearly  reveals  his  underly- 
ing characteristics  and  motives. 

It  is  plausible  that  correspondent  inferences  about  people 
improve  their  credibility  since  their  actions  are  viewed  as 
being  internally  controlled.     This  suggests  that  anyone, 
such  as  a  physician,  irho  attempts  to  influence  another  per- 
son,  e.g.,   a  patient,  must  atterpt  to  portray  his  concern 
for  the  other,   and  his  suggestions  to  Mm,   as  internally 
motivated  and  credible  in  order  to  influence  the  target  per- 
son to  adopt  the  recommended  viex^ipoint  or  behavior. 
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Jones,  E.3.   and  R.E.  Niobett.     "The  actor  and  the  observer:     Div- 
ergent perceptions  of  the  causes  of  behavior."     In  E.E.   Jones, 
W.  Kanouse,  H.H.  Kelley,  '^.3.  Ittsbett,   S.  Valins  and  B.  v;ein- 
er,   eds..   Perceiving  the  Cauaes  of  Behavior.     Hew  York: 
General  Learning  Pres^,  1572. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
actors  to  attribute  their  actions  to  situational  reqmrements, 
whereas  observers  tend  to  attribute  the  same  actions  to 
stable  personal  traits.     The  authors  reviei'  erpirical  evid- 
ence in  support  of  their  proposition,   and  propose  two  cogni- 
tive forces  inpelling  actors  and  observers  to  make  different 
causal  attributions  about  the  sane  act.     These  forces  are: 
(1)  different  amounts  of  information  available  to  actor  and 
observer  and  (2)   different  aspects  of  the  information  are 
salient  to  actors  and  observers  and  this  differential  sali- 
ence leads  to  impressions  with  different  foci. 

An  iirportant  implication  for  inducing  behavioral  coirpliance 
with  a  health  regLmen  is  the  apparent  necessity  of  st^jple- 
menting  persuasive  communications  that  involve  exaiiples  of 
compliance  on  the  part  of  relevant  others,  ■vdth  information 
enphasizing  the  external,  negative  consequences  of  non-com- 
pliance. 

Kelley,  H.     Attribution  theory  in  social  psychology.     Nebraska 
Symposium  on  Motivation.  1967,  XV,  192-238. 

Kellej''  presents  a  systematic  theory  concerning  "the  process 
of  inferring  or  perceiving  the  dispositional  properties  of 
entities  in  the  environment.     These  are  the  stable  features 
of  distal  objects  such  as  color,   size,   shape,  intention,   de- 
sire,  sentiment,   and  ability  (p.  193)."     The  theory  is  built 
upon  certain  attributional  notions  first  introduced  by  Heider 
(19^8),   aJid  develops  these  notions  into  a  predictive  frame- 
work irhich  can  be  utilized  in  studyin;^;  processes  of  social 
perception. 

A  basic  situation  considered  by  Kelley  is  the  case  where  a 
person  must  attribute  some  action  or  feeling  to  either  inter- 
nal or  external  circumstances.     For  exanple,   a  person  may 
attribute  his  enjoyment  of  a  movie  to  the  inherent  quality 
of  the  movie,   or  to  his  om  unique  preferences  for  the  typs 
of  movio  vinder  consideration.     Kelley  proposes  that  the  de- 
cision to  make  en  external  or  internal  attribution  i-Jill  be 
reached  through  a  process  of  considering  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  action  or  feeling.     Four  types  of  circumstan- 
ces are  considered:      (1)  ths  unique  qualities  of  the  entity 
(e.g.,  movie)   as  conpared  to  other  entitles:   (2)   consensus 
among  outside  observers   (e.g.   as  to  the  quality  of  the  movie); 
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(3)  consistency  of  one's  feelings   over  several  exposures  to 
the  entity!  and   (U)    interaction  uith  the  entity  through  dif- 
ferent modalities    (for  example  using  different  senses   in  per- 
ceiving an  object).     To  the  extent  that  consistency  over 
objects,  persons,  time  and  modalities  is  high,  the  individual 
is  able  to  make  stable  attributions  about  his  actions  or  feelings 
to  either  properties  of  the  environment  or  himself. 

Kelley  extends  his  four  factor  model  to  a  consideration  of  the 
problem  posed  by  Jones  and  Davis    (1965),  V12,   the  inference  of 
another  person's  motives  and  dispositions   on  the  basis   of  his 
behavior.     The  stability  of  an  observer's  attributions   in- 
creases to  the  extent  that  the  actor's  behavior  is   consistently 
unique  or  uncommon,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  a  wide  range 
of  behavioral  choices  and  is  operating  under  few  or  negligible 
external  pressures . 

Kelley 's  analysis  is  relevant  to  health  campaigns  which 
utilize  persuasion -by-example  strategies.     A  patient  may  be 
more  willing  to  imdertake  a  complex  health  regimen  to  the 
extent  that  he  perceives  others  to  have  undertaken  similar 
regimens  for  the  purpose  of  health  improvements.     Model 
patients  may  become  more  effective  as  exemplary  figures  to 
the  degree  that  they  seem  to  be  complying  on  the  basis  of 
a  personal,  rational  decision  than  as  a  result  of  external 
forces  applied  by  others.     Also,  the  more  consistent  the 
"models"  are  in  performing  their  regimens,  the  more  per- 
suasive they  may  be. 

Rokeach,  M.      "Attitude  change  and  behavior  change."     Public  Opinion 
Quarterly,   1966,  30,   529-550. 

In  this  article,  Rokeach  makes  the  distinction  between  attitude 
towards  objects  and  attitudes  towards  situations,   and  suggests 
that  the  separation  of  these  2  concepts  has  retarded  the  grcrrth 
of  both  attitude  theory  and  attitude-change  theory.     It  has   led 
'•■-■       to  a  failure  to  appreciate  that  an  attitude  object  is  always 
encountered  within  some  situation  about  which  we  have  an 
organized  attitude.     He  suggests  that  this  failure  has  led 
researchers  to  conclude,  unjustifiably,  that  there  are  often 
inconsistencies  between  attitudes  and  behavior,   or  between 
attitude  change  and  behavior  change.     He  proposes  that  be- 
havior is  always  a  f\mcticn  of  at  least  2  attitudes s     an 
attitude  toward  both  an  object  and  a  situation. 

He  describes   instances   in  which  a  change  of  expressed  opinion 
or  behavior  may  be  observed  and  understood  without  positing  a 
change  in  underlying  attitude.     These  instances   include  actions 
x\rhich  represent  public  conformity  or  compliance  without  pri- 
vate acceptance,    "demand  characteristics"  of  a  situation,  the 
activation  of  salient  beliefs  and  attitudes  within  the  context 
of  an  on-going  activitj'-,  and  the  activation  of  different 
beliefs  and  attitudes  in  persons  x^rith  differing  personality 
structures.     He  believes  that  these   "incongruent"  situations 
can  be  explained  if  one  takes   into  account  not  only  different 
attitude  objects,  but  also  situational  attitudes  that  will  be 
called  into  play. 
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He  QTitphe.clzes  th?  inportonco  of  discrira-nating  boti/aen  & 
changfi  in  expr3SD3d  opinion  and  a  chrngs  in  an  underlying 
attitude,   and  suggests  3  methods   (and  research  using  each) 
vrhich  uould  facilitate  this  di serin! nation.     There  are: 
1)  test  for  opinion  change  acro>^c  diff3r3nt  situations;   2) 
test  for  changes  of  several  (related)   opinions  in  one  sit- 
uation and  3)  tost  for  other  behavioral  changec  accorpanying 
a  given  opinion  change. 

These  comments  are  iirportant  to  those  dealing  vdth  health 
programs  and  attitudes  torards  various  health-oriented  be- 
haviors.    They  suggest  thct  situational  factors,  in  addition 
to  a  person's  attitude  about  a  certain  "health  behavior"  •will 
be  iraportajit  in  determining  whether  he  enacts  the  desired 
health  behavior. 

Ross,  L.,  J.  ;iodin  and  P.O.   Simbardo.      "Torrard  an  attribution 
therapy:     The  reduction  of  fear  through  induced  cognitive- 
emotional  msattribution."     Journal  of  Personality  and  Soc- 
ial Psychology.   1965,  12,   275-255. 

The  reported  experiment  vas  based  on  Schacter's  theory'  of 
emotion,  rhich  conceptualizes  emotional  states  as  €  function 
of  three   components:     physiological  arousal,   emotionally  re- 
levant cognitive  or  situational  factors,    and  a  perceived 
causal  link  between  these  factors.     The  basic  assunption  of 
this  study,  derived  from  ochacter's  theorj',  was  that  any 
physiological  state  that  is  causally  attributed  to  an  emot- 
ionally relevant  cognitive  source  will  be  perceived  emotion- 
ally and  labeled  consistently  with  the  cognitive  source;   any 
physiological  state  that  is  causally  attributed  to  an  emotio- 
nally irrelevant  cognitive  source  ^■u.ll  be  perceived  nonemo- 
tionally.     The  oxperlnont  demonstrated  that  fear  could  be  re- 
duced tlirough  a  ndsattribution  of  the  physiological  concom- 
itants of  fear.     A  shock  situation  was  utilized  to  induce 
arousal,  rdth  different  explrJiations  given  to  an  emotionally 
irrelevant  cognitive  explanation  for  their  arousal  manifest- 
ed loss  fear  than  subjects  given  a_n  emotionally-based  attri- 
bution source  for  their  arousal.     The  inplications  of  a  nds- 
attribution process  for  therapeutic  situations  vdth  patients 
with  emotional  disorders,   such  as  phobias,   are  discussed. 

Schacter,  S.     "The  interaction  of  cognitive  and  phj'-siological 
determinants  of  emotional  states."     In  Advanc:;.!  in  Ilbcperi- 
montal  Social  Psychology,  L.  Bcrkoidtz,   ?d.,  15oU,  V,  1. 

The  author  presents  three  theoretical  propositions:     1) 
Given  a  state  of  physiological  arousal  for  which  an  indiv- 
idual has  no  immediate  ojqslanation,  he  will  "label"  this 
state  and  describe  his  feelings  in  terms  of  the  cognitions 
available  to  him.     It  is  ajiticipatod  that  the  same  state  of 
physioloGicrl     arousal  could  be  labeled  "joy"  or  "fury"  or 
ajiy  one  of  a  number  of  emotional  labels,  depending  on  the 
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cognitive  aspocts  of  tha  cituation.     2)  Given  a  state  of  phy- 
siological arousal  for  which  an  individual  has  a  completely 
appropriate  explanation  (e.g.  a  drug  injection),  no  evalua- 
tive needs  Tdll  arise  and  th?  individual  is  unlikely  to  lab- 
el his  feelings  in  terms  of  the  alternative  cognitions 
available.     3)   Given  the  same  cognitive  circumstances,  the 
individual  -will  react  emotionally  or  describe  liis  feelings 
as  emotions  only  to  the  extent  that  he  experiences  a  state 
of  physiological  arousal, 

A  series  of  experiments  designed  to  investigate  these  pro- 
positions is  described  and  the  data  lend  strong  support  to 
the  theoretical  propositions.     Wo  evidence  is  found  xjhich 
distinguishes  different  physiological,  conditions  occuring 
vdth  specific  emotional  states.     The  author  concludes  that 
an  emotional  state  can  be  considered  a  function  of  a  state^ 
of  physiological  arousal  and  a  cognition  appropriate  to  this 
arousal  state.     One  labels,  interprets  and  identifies  the 
stirred-up  physiological  state  in  terras  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  precipitating  situation  and  one's     apperceptions 
01  the  experience.     This  study  is  important  in  relating  phy- 
siological functioning  to  phychological  and  environmental 
processes. 

Thibaut,  J.¥.   and  H.W.  Riecken.     "Some  determinants  and  consequ- 
ences of  the  perceptions  of  social  causality."     Journal  of 
Personality,  1955,   21;,  113-133. 

Tvio  hypotheses  x^ere  tested;      (l)  A  subject  perceives  the 
causal  locus  for  compliance  as  "internal"  to  a  high-status 
stimulus  person  and  as  "external"  to  low-status  stimulus 
person,  and  (2)  the  increase  from  initial  to  final  rating 
in  subject's  acceptance  of the  high-status  stimulus  person 
is  greater  than  the  increase  in  acceptance  of  the  low- 
status  stimulus  person.     In  both  experiments,   subjects 
were  confronted  vidth  two  stimulus  persons   (confederates) 
who  played  roles  having  different  degrees  of  status.     In 
a  series  of  communications,   subject  attempted  to  influence 
the  behavior  of  the  2  confederates,   both  of  whom  eventually 
complied.     Interview  and  rating  scale  data  were   obtained, 
which  in  general  confirmed  both  hypotheses  of  the  experiments. 

This  study  suggests  that  physicians  attempting  to  engender 
behavioral  coiriplicnce  xdth  health  regimens  might  success- 
fully employ  "persuasion  by  example"  in  which  the  patient 
is  made  aware  of  certain  hieh-status,  relevant  others  who 
have  compiled  xdth  the  same,  or  a  similar,  re^mon  in  the 
past. 
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II-A5     attitude:  theory -cog.   COlISISTaiCY 

ilbelson,  R,   and  H.  Roccnbarg.     Symbolic  Psychologic:     A  Model  of 
attitudLnal  cognition.     Boha-'n.oral  Science,  1958,   3,  1-13» 

i.belcon  and  Rosenberg  propose  a  theory  of  cognitive  struc- 
ture from  which  the  intensity  and  stability  of  s  person's 
r.ttit\ide  tovrard  eny  attitude  object  can  be  predicted.     The 
authors  be^n  \rith  a  strndard  definition  of  attitude,  viz., 
a  favorable  or  unfavorable  feeling  tarrrd  any  person,   object, 
or  idea.     The  main  idea  behind  Abelson  and  Rosenberg's  theo- 
ry is  that  the  positivity  or  negativity  of  one's  attitude 
toward  a  given  object  is  deterrrined  by  the  degree  to  v/hich 
the  object  is  perceived  as  being  functionally  relatad  to 
other  valued  or  devalued  objects  or  goals,     ri  particuler 
heclth  action  vdll  be  liked,  for  exairple,  to  the  degree  that 
it  is  seen  as  effective  in  preventing  disease. 

Central  to  the  theory  is  the  concept  of  "cognitive  unit",   a 
pair  of  cognitive  elements  linked  by  a  relation.     The  authors 
discuss  four  types  of  cognitive  relations,  nanely,  positive, 
negative,  null,   and  ambivrlent.     Cognitive  units  ivhich  are 
identical  lath  regard  to  one  of  their  cognitive   elements  can 
be  considered  together  as  a  cognitive  struct\ire.     Essential- 
ly,  such  a  structure  consists  of  an  affectively-significant 
attitude  object  uhich  is  instruinentally  relcted  to  other 
objects  of  affective  relevance.     Thus,   education  may  be 
viewed  as  facilitating  the  attainment  of  status,   rnd  block- 
ing the  onset  of  poverty.     «belson  end  Rosenberg  propose  8 
"psycho-logical"  rules,  vfhich  describe  the  possible  relat- 
ions which  may  exist  between  three  or  more   attitude  objects. 
These  rules  provide  a  basis  for  considering  the  consistency 
of  attitude  structures.     ;^n  important  inplicaticn  of  the 
rules  is  that  any  structure  involving  an  odd  number  of  neg- 
ative cognitive  relations  will  not  be  balanced,     finally, 
the  authors  discuss  various  means  of  redressing  imbalance 
wliich  may  bo  utilized  by  rn  individual. 

Blake,  R.R.,  C.A.  Insko,  R.B.   Cialdini  and  A.L.    Chaikin.  "Beliefs 
and  attitudes  about  contraception  among  the  poor."     llonogrrph 
$.     Carolina  Population  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  1969 . 

The  goal  of  this  research  was  to  develop  a  methodology  and 
instrumentation  vdth  which  to  cor^jrre  the  attitudes  and  be- 
liefs of  users  and  non-users  of  contraceptives.     It  vas 
hypothesized  that  non-users  might  fall  into  two  distinct 
gro\4)s:     those  ;d.th  a  value  structure  very  similar  to  users 
but  in  dissimilar  circumstances   (e.g.,   age,  number  of  child- 
ren)  and  those  with  a  value  stnjcture  unlike  that  of  xisers. 
Different  strategies  •\TOuld  bo  required  for  dealing  i«ith 
these  two  groups,  in  facilitating  faiidly  planning. 
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256  low3r-income  femaleij,   s.g3S  l^-itU,  black  and  x^zhite,  were 
interviewed  about  certain  attitude:;,  beliefs  and  motives  re- 
lated to  tarth  control,   and  also  about  their  contraceptive 
behavior.     Txrelve  factors,   from  a  9o  item  questionnaire, 
xirere  found  to  discriminate  significantly  on  the  basis  of  use 
ajid/or  race.     Two  factors  of  importanco  dealt  ijith  husband's 
reaction  to  birth  control,   suggesting  that  educational  pro- 
grams should  take  into  account  husband's  needs,  beliefs,   and 
attitudes  more  than  they  do.     It  vpd  found  that  users  were 
more  convinced  of  the  efficecy  of  birth  control  than  were 
non-users.     They  suggest  that  consistent  use  of  effective 
birth  control  methods  should  be  stressed  in  educational  camr- 
paigns.     Users  in  the  sairple  xrere  more  convinced  than  non- 
users  that  birth  control  would  not  interfere  mth  positive 
aspects  of  family  life.     The  authors  suggest  that  education- 
al programs  emphasize  this  fact. 

This  strategy  of  conparing  attitudes  of  users  and  non-users 
could  be  usefully  employed  x-jith  many  health- related  issues, 
such  as  acceptance  of  various  prevention  measures,   and  re- 
sults utilized  in  designing  more  effective  persuasive  cam- 
paigns. 

Craxjford,  T.J.,  R.  Heredia  and  S.  Stockor.     "Family  planning  at- 
titudes and  behavior  as  a  function  of  the  perceived  consequ- 
ences of  family  planning".     Unpublished  report.     University 
of  Chicago  Comm'unity  and  Family  Study  Center,  1968. 

TlxLs  study  is  en  attempt  to  identify  beliefs  and  values  asso- 
ciated ^^dth  favorable  and  unfavorable  family  planning  atti- 
tudes and  behavior.     The  hypotheses  wsro  derived  from  an 
"expectancy  x  value"  theory  of  behavior  which  proposes  that 
"the  strength  of  the  tendency  to  act  in  a  certain  way  depends 
upon  the  ejcpectancy  that  the  act  mil  be  folloiv-ed  by  a  given 
consequence... and  the  value  of  that  consequence.. .to  the  il>- 
dividual'',   and  on  Rosenberg's  affective- cognitive  consistency 
theory  which  postxilates  that  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
an  individual's  attitude  toward  an  object  or  event  is  a  fun- 
ction of  the  perceived  instrumental  consequences  of  the  ob- 
ject or  event  for  the  attainraont  or  blocld.ng  of  the  individ- 
ual's values.     The  hypotheses  of  this  study  were:   1)  the 
use  of  contraceptives  mil  vary  as  a  fxinction  of  an  individ- 
ual's perception  of  the  instrumental  consequences  of  contra- 
ceptives and  of  the  value  he  attaches  to  these  consequences, 
and  2)   attitude  toward  contraceptives  xcLll  vary  as  a  function 
of  the  individual's  perception  of  the  instrumental  conseque- 
nces of  contraceptives  and  the  value  he  attaches  to  these 
consequences. 
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2QL  lowsr-income  Nogro  end  vrhite  roDth-Brs,  botween  20  and  UO 
yearii  old,  ver^  interviewjd  using  t  otenderdizsd  intervisv 
schedule  and  neeEnirao  of  reported  behavior  and  attitude  ob- 
tained.    The  data  supported  th3  two  hypotheses.     Some  of 
the  practical  inpli cations  of  this  studj'"  are  that,   assuring 
users  ajid  non-users  have  essentially  the  same  future  hopes 
and  values,   encoura^ng  the  use  of  birth  control  (or  some 
other  desired  behavior)   sliould  stress  tho  instnimentrl  value 
of  the  behavior  for  obtaining  things  the  respondent  alroadi' 
values.     This  should  be  a  much  easier  task  thaji  atterpting 
to  create  new  goals  and  values.     In  this  study,   the  two  rac- 
ial grovps  responded  differently  to  positive  effects  of  use 
and  negative  effects  that  co\ild  be  avoided  by  use.     These 
results  suggest  that  the  nature  of  the  corainuni cation  pro- 
gram should  differ  according  to  the  initial  beliefs  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  population  for  which  the  progran  is  designed. 

Insko,  C....,  R.B.  Blake,  R.B.  Cicldini  and  S.A.  Mulaik.      ">.ttitude 
tovrard  birth  control  and  cognitive  consistency:     Theoretical 
and  practical  inplications  of  survey  data."     Journal  of  Per- 
sonality  rnd  Social  Psychology,  1970,  16,   228-237. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  lover  socio-econoinLc  black  and 
white  females  between  IS  and  UU  vrere  given  structured  inter- 
views assessing  U7  attitude-belief  cognitive  bands  related 
to  family-planning  attitude  structures.     The  study  was  de- 
signed as  a  field  test  of  cognitive  consistency  theory,   as 
well  as  for  its  practical  application  for  family-planning 
programs.     ITindLngs  revealed  significantly  consistent  fanily- 
planning  attitude  structures  among  all  subjects,  with  users 
of  birth-control  tecl-miques  having  significantly  more  con- 
sistent attitude  structures  than  non-users.     The  authors  sug- 
gest that  the  lesser  consistency  in  the  attitude  structvires 
of  the  non-users  indicates  a  relatively  greater  potential  for 
change.     On  the  basis  of  the  data,  it  is  suggested  that  be- 
lief changes  would  be  easier  to  accorplish  than  attitude 
change.     Ilecommendations  were  made  conceniing  the  t^pe  of 
mateirLals  that  should  be  included  in  persuasive  appeals  dir- 
ected toward  the  potentially  changeable  non-users. 

Insko,  C.A.  and  Schopler,  Jr.  "Triadic  consistency:  A  statement 
of  affective-cognitive  conative  consistency."  Psjtihological 
Review,  1967,  7U,  361-376. 

The  basic  tenet  of  triadic  consistency  theory  is  that  there 
is  a  tondencj''  for  attitudes,   cognitions  ajid  behaviors  to  be 
consistently  reflated.     This  papjr  re\o.ews  va-rious  studies 
demonstrating  the  movement  toward  triadic  consistency.     This 
movement  includes  both  effective-cognitive  change  folloviing 
behavior  change,   and  b;^havior  change  following  affective- 
cognitive  change.     They  propose     that  attitude  change  (and 
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not  changes  in  cognitive  relctions)  is  the  most  likely  mode 
of  inconsistency  resolution  in  eiiy  situation  in  which  new 
behavior  occurs.     In  addition,  they  postulate  that  the  grea- 
ter the  commitment  to  the  new  behavior  and  the  greater  the 
intensity  of  a  cognitive  relation,   the  greater  tendency  to- 
ward consistency  and  rway  from  inconsistency,     llesearch  has 
more  consistently  found  a  caused  link  between  behavior  chan- 
ge leading  to  attitude  change  than  in  the  other  direction, 
from  attitude  to  behavior  change.     The  authors  discuss  a 
number  of  factors  that  effect  the  causal  link  between  atti- 
tude and  behavior  change j   these  include  iijhethar  or  not  the 
relationship  between  the  new  attitude  and  consistent  behav- 
ior is  perceived,  various  hedonic  considerations,  the  exis- 
tence of  opportunities  for  consistent  behavior,  the  motiva- 
tional strength  to  seek  out  opportunities  for  consistent  be- 
havior, the  nature  of  choice  confrontations,   ajid  the  existen- 
ce of  competing  triads.     They  believe  that  the  link  from  be- 
havior to  attitude  change  is  stronger  and  more  direct  because 
fe^^^er  of  the  above  factors  are  operative  under  this  condition. 
For  this  reason,  the  sequence  of  behavior-attitude  change  is 
much  more  likely  to  produce  triadic  consistency  than  is  the 
opposite  sequence. 

The  general  iirplication  of  this  article  for  health  issues  is 
that  a  patient  id.ll  be  more  likely  to  comply  with  a  medical 
regimen  once  he  has  performed  certain  behaviors  associated 
X'lith  the  regimen,     i'.ttempts  to  alter  the  patient's  attitudes 
in  the  direction  of  behavioral  cojipliance,   through  informa- 
tion inserrdnation  alone,  may  be  insufficient. 

Kothandapani,  V.     Validation  of  feeling,  belief,   and  intention 
to  act  as  three  components  of  attitude  and  their  contribut- 
ion to  prediction  of  contraceptive  behavior.     Journal  of 
Personality  ajid  Social  Psycholoeir.  1971^   i£,   321-333. 

Like  Ostrom's   (I969)   experiment,   the  present  study  employed 
Campbell  and  Fiske's   (196?,  in  Fishbein,   ed,.     Readings  in 
Attitude  Theory  and  Measurement)  multitrait-multimethod  mat- 
rix procedure  to  test  the  validity  of  aji  affective-cognitive- 
behavioral  conceptualization  of  attitude   (see  also  Insko 
and  Schopler,   196?).     Furthermore,    an  attempt  was  made  to 
assess  the  relative  utility  of  the  three  attitudinal  compon- 
ents in  predicting  overt  behavior.     :s  in  Ostrom's  study, 
the  present  experiment  utilized  foiir  methods  of  attitude 
scale  construction   (viz.,  Thurstone,  Likert,  Guttman,    and 
Giulford  scales)    and  three  types  of  attitude  items   (viz., 
affect,  belief,    and  behavior).     Tliis  study  differed  from 
the  earlier  one  in  that  the  behavioral  scales  were  phrased 
as  intention-to-act  statements,   and  the  attitude  issue 
(contraception)  X'jas  more  controversial  than  the  one  used  by 
Ostrom  (church  attendance).     Moreover,   the  sample  was  q\u.te 
heterogeneous  vjith  respect  to  users  and  non-users  of  contra- 
ceptives . 
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TBe  results  of  the  study  indicated  the  velidity  of  c  tripar- 
tite conceptuilizetion  of  attitude,  in  thst  each  of  the 
three  corponants  wr^  found  to  contribute  uniquely  to  the 
prediction  of  overt  contraceptive  behavior.     Furthermore, 
the  most  reliable  predictor  of  overt  behavior  vac  the  inten- 
tion-to-act dimension.     It  was  observed  that  agreement  uith 
an  intentional  statemont  involves  sorne  commitment,  on  the 
part  of  a  person,  to  act  in  a  specific  manner.     ^-.^Gement 
xdLth  belief  end  feeling  statements,   however,  does  not  invol- 
ve as  much  commitment,   and  this  difference  between  the  com- 
ponents may  account  for  the  relctivcly  higher  predictive 
power  of  the  intentional  component. 

The  mein  inplication  of  this  study  for  health  concerns  is 
that  a  patient  mey  be  more  likely  to  conply  with  a  particu- 
lar medical  regimen,  to  the  extent  that  he  has  publicly  de- 
clared hit;  intention  to  conply  vdith  the  regimen. 

Ostrom,  T.M.  The  relationship  between  the  effective,  behavioral, 
and  cognitive  coirponents  of  attitude.  Journal  of  ll^erimen- 
tel  Socigl  Psychology,  196^,   5,  12-30. 

This  study  provides  supporting  evidence  for  the  utility  of 
a  tripartite  conceptualizrtion  of  attitude  (see  Insko  and 
Schopler,  196?) .     According  to  a  tripartite  framework,   three 
components  of  attitude  can  be  distinguished,   viz.,   affect 
(an  evaluative  feeling),   cognition  (e  belief),   and  behavior. 
In  order  to  assess  the  relationsliip  between  the  three  com- 
ponents.    Ostrom  utilized  Carpbell  and  Fiske's  "raultitrait- 
multimethod"  proced\ire   (see  Carpbell  and  Fiskc  in  Fishbein, 
ed. ,  /leadings  in  Attitude  Theory  end  Ileasurexaent,  1967,   282- 
289).     Four  methods  of  attitude-scale  construction  were  em- 
ployed in  the  formulrtion  of  three  types  of  scales   (those 
related  to  affective,   cognitive,   end  behavioral  coirpcnents 
of  attitude).     The  attitude  issue  concerned  feelings  tOT.ard 
the  church,   and  items  were  sorted  recording  to  ettitude  com- 
ponent on  the  basic  of  three  sets  of  judges.     2ach  of  the 
12   (3  X  k)  scries  concerned  verbal  indices  of  the  subjects 
eveluative  feelings,  beliefs  about  the  church,   and  behavior- 
al inclinations   (e.g.,  regarding  church  attendence,   contri- 
butions to  charity). 

There  i-rere  three  mejor  findings:      (1)   scores  from  each  type 
of  attitude  component  were  more  higlily  correleted  \dth  each 
other  then  v.dth  scores  from  the  other  scales  -  this  was  evi- 
dence for  the  dlscrininsnt  veJidity  of  the  three-conponent 
distinction^    (2)   scores  from  the  verbal  bchevioral  scales 
were  bettor  predictors  of  scores  on  the  non-verbal  behavior- 
al indices  than  were  scores  from  the  non-verbal  affective  and 
cognitive  scales;   (3)   although  the  corpononts  contributed 
unique  vrriaxice,  they  were  highly  intorcori'^elated.     The  auth- 
ors conclude  that  r  tripartite  conceptualization  of  attitude 
is  theoretically  useful. 
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TItxg  study  suggests  that  e.  psrson's  beliefs,   emotions,   end 
behavioral  intentions  may  somotimeG  be  discrepant,  but  to 
the  extent  that  the  three  components  are  consistent,   the 
probrbility  that  a  person  xjill  act  in  accord  mth  them  is 
heightened.     Thus,  health  personnel  ideally  must  adopt  a  mul- 
tiffceted  campaign  of  persuasion  in  order  to  bolster  the  var- 
ious dimensions  of  a  patient's  attitude  tovard  preventive 
action,   and  in  order  to  optimally  influence  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  complying  mth  a  recommended  regimen. 

Rokeach,  M.     "A  theory  of  organization  and  change  mtliin  value- 
attitude  systems."     Journal  of  Social  Issues,  1^68,  XXIV, 
13-33. 

The  role  of  values  and  vaDue  systems,   and  their  relation  to 
attitudes  aaid  behavior  are  e:tplored.     Rokeach  argues  that  an 
enphasis  on  the  study  of  values,  instead  of  attitudes,  would 
provide  a  more  dynamic  and  encompassing  perspective  from 
which  to  viexi  human  behavior.     He  defines  values  as  being  of 
2  tj'pess     having  to  do  xath  modes  of  conduct  (instrumental) 
and  Tith  end-states  of  e:dstcnce   (terminal).     Values  have 
been  conceptualized  as  being  organized  into  hierarchical 
structures  and  substructures,  -with  sn  individual's  values 
rank-ordered  along  a  continuum  of  importance.     Rokeach 
proposes  a  value-attitude  system  consisting  of  various  sub- 
systems.    Inconsistency  xiiithin  a  person's  value-attitude 
system  may  arise  between  any  2  of  the  various  subsystems, 
but  he  postulates  that  certein  inconsistencies  ^^ri.ll  create 
more  dissonance  or  discomfort  xjitliin  an  individual  than  mil 
others.     Those  inconsistencies  involving  a  person's  terminal 
values  are  viewed  as  being  the  most  uncomfortable,   and  poss- 
essing greater  possibility  of  leading  to  attitude  or  behav- 
ior change. 

Rokeach  proposes  a  new  method  for  inducing  inconsistency  (in 
addition  to  the  well-knoxm  methods  of  inducing  counter-atti- 
tudinal  behavior  and  exposure  to  new  information  from  a  cred- 
ible source  wliich  is  inconsistent  with  e.^dsting  information). 
This  tiTird  method  is  to  expose  the  person  to  information  a- 
bout  states  of  inconsistency  already  e:dsting  within  his  oxm 
value-attitude  system,     .tokeach  presents  er.pirical  data,   from 
studi  es  in  which  subjects  rank-ordered  instrumental  and  term- 
inal values,  xrhich  supports  tliis  hypothesis;     that  subjects 
made  aware  of  discrepancies  mt.hd.n  their  value- attitude  sys- 
tem shoxiod  changes  over  time  in  values   and/or  attitudes. 
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Rosenberg,  M.     An  anelyGis  of  affective-cognitive  consistency.     In 
lu  Ptosenberg,   C.  Havlsnd,  V.  HcGuiro,  R.  /.belson  and  J. 
Brehm,   eds.,  /ttitude  Organization  end  Chejige.     Hew  Haven: 
Yele  University  Precc:,  15-60,  15-6U. 

Rosenberg's  article  is,  in  part,   a  review  of  research  stinu- 
lated  by  Abelson  and  Rosenberg's   (ISSQ)  theory  of  attitudin- 
al  cognition,   and  also  represents  a  formulation  of  certain 
new  concepts.     Most  irportantly,   Rosenberg  develops  a  quant- 
itative; index  which  allovs  for  the  prediction  of  a  person's 
pro-con  fe3lings  torard  a  particiilaT  object  in  terns  of  the 
perceived  strength  of  its  relationship  to  other  affectively 
significant  objects.     Four  procedural  steps  are  involved  in 
the  computation  of  the  attitude  index:      (1)   subjects  evaluate 
the  attractiveness  of  various  objects  associated  \dth  tlie 
main  attitude  object;   (2)   subjects  rate  the  degree  to  which 
each  object  is  perceived  as  fvmctionally  r2lated  to  the  pri- 
mary attitude  object;   (3)   each  subject's  value  rating  for 
each  object  is  miltiplied  by  his  instrumentality  rating  for 
each  of  the  same  objects;   (U)  the  products  of  the  value  and 
instrumentality  ratings  are  summed  across  objects  to  yield 
each  person's  attitude  index. 

An  important  implication  of  the  attitude  index  is  that  string, 
stable  positive  affect  toward  an  object  should  be  associated 
id-th  beliefs  that  it  facilitates  a  number  of  inportant  val- 
ues, whereas  strong  negative  affect  should  be  associated 
vdth  beliefs  that  the  object  tends  to  block  the  attainment 
of  important  values.     For  epidemiologists  and  physicians,   the 
principles  of  cognitive-affective  consistency  implies  that  a 
patients'   attitude  toward  a  particulaj:  health  action  will 
improve,  to  the  extent  that  the  action  can  be  linked  strong- 
ly to  the  attainment  of  many  inportant  values   (e.g.,   better 
health,  vanning  respect  from  loved  ones,  etc.). 

Uicker,   A.l)».     "Attitudes  versus  actions:     The  relationship  of 

verbal  and  overt  behavioral  responses  to  attitude  objects." 
Journal  or  Social  Issues,  196S,  }av,  ITo.   k,   Ul-78. 

Several  aspects  of  the  rolationsliip  between  attitudes  and 
action  ere  examined,  vn.th  the  goal  of  elucidating  the  assum- 
ption that  attitudes  and  behaviors  are  closely  related.     These 
aspects  arc:   1)  the  importance  of  the  relationship  in  terns 
of  conceptual,   validational  and  social  considerations,   2)  em- 
pirical research  on  the  relationship,   ajid  3)   factors  postu- 
lated to  influence  the  relationship.     The  author  i^avie^fs 
three  studies  wJuch  provide  tests  of  attitude-behavior  re- 
lationsliips.     The  studios  reviewed  were  grouped  into  3  cate- 
gories on  the  basis  of  the  attitude  object:   a)   jobs,  b)  min- 
ority group  members  and  c)  miscellaneous  objects.     The  author 
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concludes  from  this  review  that  the  studios  suggest  "that  it 
is  considerably  more  likely  that  attitudes  irdll  be  unrelated 
or  only  slightly  related  to  overt  behaviors  than  that  atti- 
tudes Tjill  be  closely  related  to  actions.     Several  factors 
which  may  need  to  be  taken  into  account,   along  vrith  attitude, 
in  predicting  overt  behavior  are  presented,  \dth  empirical 
data  supporting  them.     The  factors  included  are  cither  per- 
sonal or  situational  factors.     The  former  viould  be  other 
attitudes  held  by  the  individual]   competing  motives]   verbal, 
intellectual  and  social  skLllE;   and  activity  levels.     The 
latter  would  be  variables  such  as  actual  or  considered  pre- 
sence of  certain  people,  normative  prescriptions,   alterna- 
tive behaviors  available,   specificity  of  attitude  objectsj 
unforeseen  extraneous  events]   and  expected  and/or  actual 
consequences  of  various  acts. 

The  author  concludes  that  there  is  little  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  eiastence  of  stable,  underljdng  attitudes  xltjiin 
the  individual,  which  influence  both  his  verbal  expressions 
and  iTis  actions.     Ke  proposes  caution  in  claiming  that  ver- 
bal attitudes  be  taken  as  having  social  significance  merely 
because  the  attitude  objects  used  are  socially  significajit. 
He  suggests  the  need  for  research  on  various  postulated 
sources  of  influence  on  overt  behavior. 


II-A6     AITITUDH  TI-EORY,    COHGRUITY  TH:]:0RY 

Osgood,   C.E.  and  P.H.  Tannenbaum.     "The  principle  of  congruity  in 
the  prediction  of  attitude  change."     Psychological  Review, 
1965,  62,   U2-55. 

A  general  theory  of  attitude  change  is  described,  which  takes 
into  account  original  attitude  toward  the  source  of  a  messa- 
ge,  original  attitude  toward  the  concept  evaluated  by  the^ 
so\irce,   and  the  nature  of  the  evaluative  assertion.     Predic- 
ted changes  in  attitude  are  based  upon  the  operati  en  of  3 
principles;     1)   a  principle  of  congruity  -  changes  in  evalu- 
ation are  always  in  the  direction  of  increased  congruity 
^^dth  tlie  existing  frame  of  reference]   2)  principle  of  sus- 
ceptibility as  a  function  of  polarization  -  less  polarized 
objects  of  judgment,   absorb  proportionately  greater  amounts 
of  the  presGvire  toward  congruity,   and  consequently  change 
more]   and  3)   a  principle  of  resistence  due  to  incredxility 
for  incongrous  message  -  the  greater  the  amount  of  incon- 
gruity, the  greater  the  tendency  for  incredulity  to  be  pro- 
duced, leading  to  decreased  possibility  for  attitude  change. 
The  issue  of  congruity  arises  whenever  a  message  is  received 
which  relates  two  or  more  objects  of  judgraent  via  an  asser- 
tion.    A  test  of  the  congruity  principle  is  reported,   and 
the  data  supported  predictions  made  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
3  principles.     A  number  of  corollaries  of  the  congruity  prin- 
ciple are  derived,   and  their  relation  to  the  experimental 
data  discussed. 
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II-A7    ;.JTirJD".  TiiXxiY.  i:ri:oa'L^.Tio:'  T:ix:iY 

lIcGuirs,  I'.     Inducins  racistenco  to  percuasion.     In  L.  Berko'vd.tz, 
ed.,  Advrncgn  in  B:p?riiTT^ntrI  Socicl  Psychology,  Vol.   1. 
New  York:     I.cid'jra.c  Pr3..;:,  156U. 

McGuirB'c;  "innocul?tion  theory''   xOCUcgg  upon  certain  procss- 
ces  i.'liich  randor  pttitudoG  rcsiatant  to  change.     Thic  th3or7 
is  be.sod  upon  an  anrlogy  idth  ccrtrin  bioloy.cal  phenomena 
imderlying  ths  development  of  immunity  to  dioecse.     Just  as 
supportive  therapy  (e.g.,  diet  nid  exercise)  end  innoculation 
(exposure  to  a  iieakened  form  of  the  disecje)  pranote  one's 
immunity  to  c  disecse,  ilcGuire  contends  th^'t  r  person's  re- 
sistance to  persur.r.ion  ccn  be  enhanced  by  presenting  WLn 
idth  VJGakened  counterattitudinal  propaganda  and  providing 
supportive  information  aiid  arguments  for  refuting  the  propa- 
ganda . 

iicGuire  contends  that  cultural  truisms,  i.e.,  T-.ldely  shared 
beliefs  idthin  a  community,  ^ill  be  cuito  ■'Ailnerable  to  at- 
tack since  people  are  rarely  exposed  to  cxguments  against 
the  truism,     j.n  exaJiple  ol  a  cultural  truism  i:;   "People 
shoild  brush  their  teeth  after  ever/  meal,  if  possible." 
Such  £.  stater.ient  should  be  quite  vulnerable  to  count er- 
prcpa^anda  since   (1)  people  lack  practice  in  defending  the 
truism,   and  (2)  people  are  i-uimotivated  to  defend  t'ne  prev- 
iously vmattacked  trxdsm.     It  is  suggested  that  e3q)03ur»3  to 
refuted  or  ireaJcened  counterarguments  innoculates  the  person 
against  stronger  propaganda  since  the  e;5)0sure  poses  a  threat 
i^liich  Motivates  tlie  development  of  bolsteitLng  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  truism,   and  consequently  provides  the  individ- 
ual ilth  practice  for  future  defense  ox  the  truism. 

Since  many  health- related  su^igestions  can  be  regarded  sc  cul- 
tural truisms  (e.g.,   ''People  shovild  have  a  yearly  chest  X-ray 
in  order  to  detect  TB  at  an  early  stage."),  IicGuire '^  theory 
seems  quite  relevant  to  health  issues,     liore  specifically, 
the  presentation  of  rreaJcencd  covLnterarguiiients,   ais  vrell  as 
anple  information  in  support  of  the  recorar.icnded  regimen,  nay 
be  a  useful  strategy  of  persuading  a  patient  to  corply  idth 
the  phj'sician's  suggestions. 
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II-a8     ATTITUDS  TmORY-REACTANCE  TI-EORY 

Brehm,  J.     A  thaory  of  psychological  reactance.     New  York:     Acad- 
emic Press,  1966. 

According  to  Brehm,   a  person's  realization  that  his  freedom 
to  perform  a  particular  behavior  has  been  threatened  or  eli- 
minated should  provoke  "psychological  reactance".     Reactance 
is  characterized  as  a  motivational  state  involving  feelings 
of  preemption  and  infringement,   and  resulting  in  behavior 
directed  toxirard  reestablishment  of  the  threatened  or  elimin- 
ated freedom.     The  magnitude  of  reactance  iri.ll  depend  upon 
the  importance  of  the  threatened  freedom  to  the  individual, 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  behavioral  freedom  eliminated  or 
threatened. 

Brehm  discusses  two  basic  means  of  reestablisliing  freedom. 
The  first  involves  a  direct  enactment  of  the  forbidden  or 
threatened  behavior.     IJhen  there  are  restraints  against 
this  type  of  response,  the  second  mode  of  reestablishing 
freedom  vdll  occur,  which  involves  a  symbolic  attainment 
of  freedom  "by  implication".     In  this  case,  the  person 
will  engage  in  a  behavior  which  is  similar  to  the  one  which 
has  been  prevented. 

Empirical  evidence  is  reported  which  supports  numerous  hypo- 
theses dsrived  from  reactajice  theory.     Recent  research,   how- 
ever, indicates  that  certain  factors,    such  as  self-esteem 
and  group  norms,  may  operate  to  restrict  the  occurrence  of 
reactance   (Grabitz-Gniech,  1971).     In  general,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  health-related  personnel  to  be  sensitive  to  certain 
aspects  of  health  programs  and  educational  campaigns  wliich 
may  tend  to  preclude  behavioral  compliance  through  the  arou- 
sal of  reactance.     Information  and  advice  pertaining  to  pre- 
ventive or  ameliorative  regimens  must  be  delivered  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  arousal  of  reactance  in  the  patient. 
He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  his  freedom  is  not  being  threat- 
ened,  or  that  temporary  restrictions  on  his  behavior  ■vail 
assure  greater  behavioral  freedom  in  the  long  run. 

Grabitz-Gniech,  G.  "Some  restrictive  conditions  for  the  occur- 
rence of  psychological  reactance."  Journal  of  Personality 
and  Social  Psychology.  1971,  19,  iQQ-lW,  ~ 

The  present  study  attonpted  to  relate  two  areas  of  research 
in  social  influence,   concerning  "psychological  reactance" 
and  "conformity".     Two  theoretical  standpoints   (Brehm' s 
theory  of  psychological  reactance  and  Green's  fear  of  emot- 
ional alienation),   both  related  to  the  problem  of  individual 
freedom  and  motivation,  led  to  contradictory  predictions  re- 
garding an  individual's  reaction  to  a  freedom- restricting 
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situation.     T'o  hypoth^aoc  were  derived  end  tested,   specify- 
ing certein  conlLtions  under  which  the  occuiTence  of  psycho- 
logicel  reactance  io  restricted;     1)  If  £  freedon- restrict- 
ing social  influence  is  of  norm-establishing  charrctor,   the 
tendency  to  arouse  psychological  reactance  vd.ll  be  dirinish- 
ed;   2)  If  a  person  shovrs  high  feelings  of  inadequacy,  the 
probability  of  experiencing  psychological  reactance  vill  be 
lowered.     The  reported  experiment  supported  the  propositions, 
the  first  more  strongly  than  the  second.     The  author  points 
out  that  group  behavior  is  norm-oriented  end  calls  for  giv- 
ing up  personal  freedoms;  this  giving  up  of  one's  freedom  to 
engage  in  a  special  behavior  shoxild  be  distinguished  from  the 
sort  of  compliance  behavior  that  is  caused  by  strong  groiq) 
pressure  or  social  power.     It  is  concluded  that  the  two  op- 
posing theories  refer  to  different  phenomena,  perhaps  aris- 
ing in  different  situations. 

These  limitations  to  reactance  theory  suggest  the  usefulness 
of  a  group  setting,   and  the  pressure  of  group  norms,  in  a- 
voiding  reactance  to  influence  attempts  and  obtaining  conp- 
liancG  vdth  a  certain  recommended  behavior,   such  as  a  medi- 
cal regimen  or  preventive  behavior. 


11-/5     ATTITUD2:  TIIJORI  ::S,    FUI^ICTIOr/X  TH^PJZS 

Katz,   D.     "The  functional  approach  to  the  study  of  attitudes." 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  1$60,   2U,  l63-20i|. 

The  author  begins  by  discussing  the  basic  characteristics 
of  attitudes:     their  intensity,   affective  value,   degree  of 
differentiation  and  relative  centrality  in  the  individual's 
value-system.     He  distinguishes  between  opinions  and  atti- 
tudes and  elaborates  on  the  linkages  between  belief  coirpon- 
ents  of  attitudes.     He  describes  hov-  opinions  about  one  topic 
are  interrelated  with  beliefs  about  others,   end  how  such 
interrelationships  will  affect  the  generalization  and  persis- 
tence of  change.     Katz  proposes  four  motivational  functions 
which  attitudes  perform  for  the  personality:     1)  the  adjus- 
tive  function  of  sctisfjdng  utilitarian  needs,   2)  the  ego 
defensive  function  of  resolving  internal  conflicts,   3)  the 
value-expressivo  function  of  maintaining  self-identity  &nd 
enliancing  the  self-image,   and  h)  the  knowledge  function  of 
rendering  meaning  to  the  ambiguities  of  the  external  world, 
Katz  further  provides  a  classification  of  the  conditions 
under  vrhich  each  function  is  aroused,   end  a  categorization 
of  the  antecedents  which  are  conducive  to  effecting  change 
in  the  attitudes  associated  ;d.th  ecch  function. 
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Kelman,  H.     "Conplianco,  identification  and  internalization: 
Three  processes  of  attitude  change."     Journal  of  Conflict 
Resolution,  1958,   2,  $l-60. 

Kelman  begins  xri.th  the  assuirption  that  changes  in  attitudes 
and  actions  produced  by  social  influence  may  occur  at  dif- 
ferent IcvelSj    and  he  proposes  that  the  differences  in  the 
level  of  changes  that  talce  place  correspond  to  differences 
in  the  processes  through  v/hich  the  individual  accepts  influ- 
ence or  conforms.     That  is,   the  underlying  processes  in 
which  an  individual  engages  when  he  adopts  induced  behavior 
may  be  different,   even  though  the  resulting  overt  behavior 
may  appear  the  same.     The  3  basic  processes  of  influence  are 
characterized  as  1)   compliance   (the  individual  expresses  an 
opinion  or  adopts  a  behavior,  not  because  he  believes  in  its 
contents,   but  because  he  expects  to  gain  specific  rex-rards 
and  avoid  punishments  by  conforming,  2)  identification  (one 
accepts  influence  in  order  to  establish  or  maintain  a  satis- 
fjang  self-defining  relationship  with  another  person  or 
group),   and  3)  internalization  (a  person  accepts  influence 
because  the  content  of  the  induced  behavior  is  intrinsica- 
lly rewarding,   e.g.,   congruent  mth  his  value  system  or 
instrumental  to  a  goal).     Each  of  these  processes  is,   accor- 
ding to  Kelman,    characterized  by  a  distinctive  set  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  conditions.     The  antecedent   conditions 
of  social  influence  concern  the  type  of  power  possessed  by 
the  influ.encing  agent.     The  consequent  conditions  refer  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  adopted  behavior  ijill  be 
performed,   or  the  opinion  expressed,   for  example,  whether 
only  under  conditions  of  surveillance.     Kelman  descidbes 
an  experiment  in  xrhich  the  bases  of  a  communicator's  poxrer 
and  the  consequent  conditions  were  manipulated,   and  sub- 
jects'   attitudes  assessed.     The  results  strongly  supported 
the  hypotheses  derived  from  his  theory. 

Kslman  concludes  that  the  likelihood  of  modifying  a  parti- 
cular attitude  mil  depend  upon  the  antecedent  conditions 
under  wliich  it  developed,  as  well  as  the  consequent  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  expressed  and  maintained.  The  suc- 
cessful alteration  of  an  attitude  vill  depend  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  appropriate  eliciting  conditions  ,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  prior  conditions  of  opinion  maintenance  and 
the  substitution  of  new  ones. 

Smith,   B.,  J,   Bruner  end  R.  Wiite.     Opinions  and  Personality. 
Hew  York?     loley  and  Sons,  19^6. 

These  authors  view  attitudes  as  serving  to  integrate  and 
eicprass  an  individuals  core  personality''  characteristics, 
and  as  facilitating  adaptation  to  the  environment  through 
the  fulfillment  of  psychological  needs.     Three  basic  func- 
tions which  opinions  serve  are  posited:      (1)  the  need  to 
render  the  environment   stable  and  predictable  through 
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tha  identification  end  crtegorizetion  of  objocts  into  mean- 
ingful constructs   (object  epprcisel);    (2)   the  ne'2d  to  nein- 
tain  satisfying  social  relations   (sociel  adourtment);   and 
(3)   symbolic  or  acturl  resolution  of  intomal  psychological 
conflicts  (sxtemrlization) .     ;.ccording  to  tho  authors,   the 
salioncs  and  intensity  of  the  above  mods  varies  across  in- 
dividuals.    Furth:;nnors,   such  needs  arc  hierarchically  ar- 
ranged tatliin  each  individual,   according  to  their  relative 
irrportance,   the  capacities  of  the  individual,  his  access  to 
information,   and  th^  demands  of  his  physical,   social  and 
psychological  environments.     Intensive  case  studies  vere  done 
vdth  10  men  to  obtain  data  on  the  interaction  between  opinions 
and  personality.     Upon  analysis  of  the  10  conprehensivc  case 
studies,   Smith  et  al.  concluded  that  the  functicnal  signifi- 
cance of  rn  opinion  may  bo  characterized  as  a  coirprordsc  bet- 
x.'oen  the  demands  of  one's  objective,   social  end  internal  en- 
vironments.    The  various  corrponents  receive  differential 
weighting  over  various  individuals,  topics,   end  periods  of 
time.     To  the  extent  that  one  corrpcnent  predoninates  over 
the  others,  in  establishing  the  functional  errphasis  of  an 
attitude  structure,  the  possibilities  for  effecting  opinion 
change  are  heightened  bj''  concentrating  upon  those  needs  ser- 
ved by  the  dominant  function.     For  situations,   topics,   or 
individuals  in  iihich  the  object  appraisal  function  taJces 
precedence,   effective  persuasion  vzould  utilize  a  rational 
appeal.     For  attitudes  founded  upon  social   adjustment  needs, 
persuasive  communication  would  employ  tactics  such  as  group 
pressure  rnd  prestige  s-uggesticn.     Finally,   for  opinions  in 
which  tlie  extemclization  function  predondnates,  the  extent 
of  porsxiasive  influence  would  depend  upon  the  utilization  of 
a  reassuring,  permissive  and  unthreatenLng  message. 


II-Bl     GROUP  TI-CO?.Y,    COlIFOxlMITY,    IIIFSRZIIC:!:  GxlOUPS 

Newcomb,  T.M.     "Attitude  development  as  a  function  of  reference 
groups:     Tao  Bennington  study."     In  Maccoby,  Mevrcomb  and 
Hartley,   ods..  Readings  in  Soclsl  Psychology.     New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Vlnston,  1^50,   265-275. 

Tills  axticle  reports  on  a  study  of  attitudes  as  a  function 
of  group  membership.     One  hypothesis  of  the  studS'  was  that 
membersliip  in  established  grov^js  generally  involves  the  tak- 
ing on  or  whole  patterns  of  interrelated  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes.    The  main  problem  to  be  investigated  was  the  ncnncr 
in  which  the  patterning  of  behavior  and  attitudes  varied 
vdth  different  degrees  of  assimilation  into  the  community. 
The  study  was  done  at  Bennington  College  during  l?35-39, 
and  utilized  the  entire  student  bod^'  during  that  time  -  more 
then  600  people.     Attitudes  towaixi  public  affairs  was  sel- 
ected for  study.     Information  was  obtained  ccnceming  refer- 
ence groups  from  the  subjects  themselves  and  from  others. 
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The  membership  group  \^^s  considered  to  be  the  entire  college 
community.     It  was  found  that  membei-^ship  in  the  coranunity  was 
not  necessarily  a  point  o£  reference  for  acqiiiring  attitudes 
toward  public  issues.     The  acquisition  of  these  attitudes 
was,  hoT-^ever,   a  function  of  relating  oneself  to  some  group, 
or  groups,  positively  or  negatively.     A  "typical"   attitude 
may  result  from  use  of  the  total  membership  as  a  positive 
point  of  reference,  but  may  also  result  from  the  use  of  other 
reference  groups.     A  membership  group  may  serve  as  a  negative 
reference  group  for   "a  typical"  attitudes.     The  author  con- 
cludes that  the  findings  support  the  thesis  that  in  a  commun- 
ity characterized  by  certain  approved  attitudes,   the  individ- 
ual's attitude  development  is  a  function  of  the  way  in  which 
he  relates  himself  both  to  the  total  membership  group  and  to 
one  or  more  reference  groups.     The  relevance  of  this  study 
for  those  interested  in  attitude  change  is  that  any  individ- 
ual ii\s^  be  influenced  by  forces  from  groups  other  than  his 
immediate  membership  group,   and  Imowledge  of  an  individual's 
relevajit  reference  group  can  provide  a  source  for  inducing  a 
desired  attitude  or  behavior. 

Hyman,   H.H.      ''Reflections  on  i-eference  groups."     Public  Opinion 
Quarterly.  I96O,   2h,   383-356. 

This  article  presents  some  issues  in  research  and  practical 
application  of  reference  group  theory.  The  basic  idea  of 
reference  groups  is  that  individuals  ms^r  orient  themselves 
to  groups  other  than  their  oirn,  not  merely  to  their  member- 
ship groups,  and  explains  why  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
individuals  may  deviate  from  what  would  be  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  their  group  membership. 

Kyraan  points  out  that  the  effect  of  self-appraisal  and  rela- 
tive deprivation  Till  be  important  in  attitude  formation,   as 
well  as  the  reference  group  itself.     He  advocates  enpirically- 
determining  the  reference  group  used  by  individuals,   rather 
than  making  assumptions  which  may  be  unwarranted. 

Ha  also  suggests  that  not  only  individua].s  Td.th  whom  a  person 
has  face-to-face  contact  will  influence  his  behavior  and  at- 
titudes, but  that  a  more  removed  individual  or  "expert"  ma3'' 
act  as  a  "reference  individual".     Other  factors  which  may 
be  involved  with  an  individual's  adoption  of  a  reference 
group's  attitudes  include  the  accuracy  of  his  perceptions  of 
the  group's  norms,   the  clajrity  or  ambiguity  of  the  norm,   the 
salience  of  the  group  to  the  individual,   and  the  individual's 
perception  of  the  group  influence  as  legitimate  or  appropriate 
in  a  particular  jurisdiction. 
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Festingsr,  L.;..     "Theorj'-  of  ^-ocial  corparLson  processes."     Hvungn 
Rslrbions,  195U,   7,  II7-IJ4O. 

FeGtinger'3  th-Bory  of  social  ccnparicon  ic  bassd  upon  the 
assumption  that  pecple  ere  driven  to  obtain  accrurate  spprai- 
sals  of  their  opinions  and  abilities,     ^.hen  objective,  non- 
socicl  means  of  appraisal  are  unavailable,  individuals  eva- 
luate their  opinions  and  abilities  through  corparison  vdth 
the  opinions  and  abilities  of  others.     It  is  further  postu- 
lated that  people  are  more  likely  to  coirpare  themselves  with 
others  i-rhose  opinions  or  abilities  are  similar  to  their  ovn, 
rather  than  vddely  descropant.     Festinger  notes  that  the 
drive  to  evaluate  oneself  accurately  may  lead  to  the  indiv- 
idual's modificaticn  of  his  attributes  so  as  to  render  then 
more  similar  to  those  of  relevant  others.     An  alternative 
mode  of  reducing  the  discrepancy  between  oneself  and  others 
is  to  change  the  others.     Still  another  option  is  to  -with- 
draw from  the  social  setting  and  cease  corparing  oneself 
id-th  others  vrtio  are  extremely  dissimilar. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  person's  tendency  to  change  either  hijn- 
self  or  others  is  determined  by  hov7  similcr  his  position  is 
to  the  model  position  v.dthin  a  groi^.     In  a  highly  attrac- 
tive or  relevant  corparison  group,   the  more  at  variance 
one's  position  is,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  change  it. 

Social  comparison  processes  suggest  the  utility  of  confron- 
ting a  patient,  who  has  been  advised  to  adopt  a  particular 
health  regimen,  idth  similar  other  patients  who  have  already 
initiated  such  regimens  end  can  attest  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  recommended  actions.     Given  that  the  "model  patient" 
appears  to  be  credible  and  relevant  source,  it  is  probable 
that  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  new  patient  should 
move  in  the  direction  of  those  exhibited  by  the  others. 

Asch,  S.E.     "Opinions  and  social  pressure."     Scientific  /xierican, 
November  1955. 

This  article  reports  on  a  series  of  studies  of  the  effects 
of  group  pressure  on  opinions.     Subjects  were  placed  in 
group  idtuations  in  which  each  member  of  the  groiip  judged 
and  conpared  the  lengths  of  lines.     6-8  confederates  vere 
employed,  vrho  responded  incorrectly,  but  in  agreement,  on 
a  majority  of  the  trials.     It  was  found  that  in  this  situa- 
tion, in  \sfhich  group  opinion  contradicted  the  subject's 
sense  perceptions,  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
subjects  yielded  to  the  majoritj''.     There  were  strong  indiv- 
idual differences,  however,  with  some  individuals  never 
yielding,   and  others  unable  to  be  independent  at  all.     The 
effects  of  modifying  the  situation,  by  varying  the  number 
of  the  inaccurate  majority,  introducing  a  supporting  part- 
ner,  and  chrnging  various  other  aspects,  were  investigated. 
Certain  of  these  variables  minimised  the  tendency  to  confcrm, 
and  seemed  to  encourage  independence. 
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These  studies  are  relevant  to  campaigns  whose  goal  is  to 
influence  individuals  to  some  health- relevant  action.     They 
point  to  the  importance  of  group  support  in  an  individual's 
decision,   and  suggest  that  cajTpaigns  might  mobilize  individ- 
uals ■within  a  groiqp  who  have  initiated  a  desired  behavior 
as  a  source  of  group  pressure  on  others,  through  group  meet- 
ings,  etc. 

Allen,  V.L.     "Situational  factors  in  conforndty."     In  L.  Berko- 
witz,   ed.,   Advajices  in  Experijnental  Social  Psychology,  Vol. 
2.     New  Yorkj     Academic  Press,  1965.  ~ 

Conformity  is  here  used  to  describe  behavior  which  is  influ- 
ence by  a  group  with  the  resvilt  of  creating  increased  con- 
gruence between  the  individual  and  the  group.     Conformity  is 
an  instance,  then,   of  social  influence.     The  author  discus- 
ses the  relationship  between  conformity  and  nonconformity, 
and  independence,   and  points  to  2  coirponent  dimensions  of 
the  concept  viz.,   conformity-anticonformity  and  independence- 
dependence.     The  author  summarizes  the  problems  of  distin- 
guishing between  public  compliance  and  private  conformity, 
and  reviews  tliis  distinction  in  the  literature  for  3  tj'pes 
of  experimental  situations  which  have  served  as  paradigms 
for  much  of  tlie  research  on  group  influence.     Several  class- 
es of  variables  wliich  may  influence  the  tendency  to  conform 
are  discussed  and  relevant  research  presented.     These  vari- 
ables includes      1)   conditions  of  responding   (whether  public 
or  private,   or  -^ihether  a  commitment  has  been  made)|   2)   the 
person-group  relationship   (attractiveness  of  the  group,   one's 
status  in  the  group,   the  interdependence  of  group  members)] 
3)   characteristics  of  the   group   (composition,   size  and  unami- 
ty,   extremeness  of  the  norm) j  h)  nature  of  the  task  (compet- 
ence,  confidence,   difficulty  and  importance).     It  is  con- 
cluded that  the  psychological  situation  of  conformity  is 
complex  and  involves  the  interaction  of  numerous  variables. 
The  subject  in  a  conformity  situation  has  information  about 
several  important  features  of  the  situation,    as  well  as   felt 
demands  and  expectations,    and  his  own  goals  in  the  situation. 
The  author  assumes  that  the  subject  engages  in  some  type  of 
cognitive  weighing  to  these  factors,  wliich  determines  the 
resultant  response j   the  outcome  is  presumed  to  be  the  res- 
ponse which  maximizes  the  possibility  of  achieving  the  raoinen- 
tarily  most  relevant  and  salient  goal. 
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II-B2     GROUP  TH'iOKI  ZnUILIBRIUI^  hODS 

Bales,  It.  i.dcptive  end  integrative  changes  as  scfurces  of  strein 
in  Goci;l  cyctonc.  In  Hare,  Borgoth  and  Bales,  eds.,  Small 
Groups,     i'lew  York;     Knopf,   2nd  edition,  1965,  127-131. 

Bales  develops  an  equilibriun  analysis  of  grorq)  functioning. 
According  to  his  analysis,   a  group's  eirphasis  shifts  back 
and  forth  between  the  attrininent  of  task  goals  and  the  main- 
tenance of  internal  solidarity.     These  two  erphases  are  very 
often  contradictory,   and  thj  type  of  group  organLzrtion  which 
facilitates  task  performance  tends  to  inpeir  the  attainmr^t 
of  solidarity.     rCfficient  task  performance  requires  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  the  evolution  of  a  status  structure.     Snch 
requirements  inply  that  some  members  of  the  groi^)  vrill  obtain 
better  outcomes  than  other  members.     The  unequal  distrLbu- 
tion  of  rei-jards  and  costs  interferes  \d.th  group  solidarity 
which  can  best  be  promoted  through  a  ndnirrization  of  status 
and  rewajrd  differences  among  members.     VTien  the  strains  aris- 
ing from  the  necessities  of  task  performance  become  acute, 
the  group  must  shift  its  enphasis  to  maintenance  functions 
and  deemphaslze  structural  concerns.     This  shift  will  in 
turn  interfere  iidth  the  efficiency  of  task  performance,   and 
the  group  vd.ll  once  again  shift  its  enphasis  back  to  task 
performance.     Bales  has  developed  exi  observational  system, 
knoivn  as  "Interaction  Process  Analysis",  which  enables   an 
observer  to  code  social  interaction  in  terms  of  its  task- 
related  and  Eocioemotional  features.     Interaction  Process 
Analysis  makes  the  cyclical  shifts  in  grovqj  eirphases  more 
evident  by  translating  them  into  quantitative  terms. 

Group  eqxoilibrium  theory  is  especially  relevant  to  persons 
concerned  vdth  the  maximization  of  efficiency  in  task-orien- 
ted groups  (e.g.,  training  groups).  In  order  to  promoto 
task  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  for  group  leaders  to  be 
attentive  to  the  needs  of  its  members,  and  to  attcrpt  to 
fost::r  solidarity,  especially  when  the  strains  resulting 
from  task  concerns  emerge. 


II-B3     GROUP  THllORr.    :gCCH;lIG3  TH,iX)RY 

iidams,  J.S.     Inequity  in  socirl  exchange.     In  L.  Berkoid.tz,   ed.. 
Advances  in  Ibqjcrlmental  Social  Psychology,  Vol.   2.     New 
York :     Academic  Press,  1%5,   267-300. 

A  theory  of  inequity  is  discussed  which  delineator  the  ante- 
cedents and  consequences  of  injustice  in  human  exchanges. 
Other  theoretical  positions  such  as  Stouffer's  (19U5)   fcmu- 
lation  of  relative  deprivation,   suggest  that  people  nay  ex- 
perience dissatisfaction  resulting  from  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  among  themselves  and  others.     Adams'   thcorj'' 
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extends  earlier  forniuletions  by  £,pecifying  the  corriitions 
which  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction,   end  the  consequences  of 
such  an  experience.     It  ic  argued  that  a  person  must  perceive 
an  injustice,   regarding  the  distribution  of  rewards  between 
himself  and  another  person,  before  he  viill  experience  dissat- 
isfaction.    The  perception  of  injustice,   or  inequity,   re- 
sults from  a  person's  recognition  that  the  ratio  of  his  out- 
comes to  inputs  and  the  ratio  of  another  individual's  out- 
comes to  inputs  are  unequal.     That  is, 

A.    ^   -!l      or      A-  .  A-    . 
^P       ^      ^a  '         ^p     '      ^a 

a  condition  of  equity  exists  when  the  two  ratios  are  equiva- 
lent. 

The  experience  of  dissatisfaction  about  an  inequity  irplies 
an  attenpt  to  restore  equitable  conditions.     Of  a  person's 
outcome-input  ratio  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  relevant  _ 
other  person,  he  may  attempt  to  reduce  his  inputs   (e.g.,   Dy 
putting  less  effort  into  a  job)   or  raise  his  outputs  (e.g., 
petitions  for  a  larger  salary) .     Alternative  responses,   such 
as  cognitive  distortion  of  cne's  inputs  and  outputs  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  perception  of  inequity,   or  mthdrawal  from  the 
inequitable  relationship,   are  also  available  to  the  person, 
wlien  the  ratio  of  a  person's  outcomes  to  inputs  exceeds  that 
of  the  conparison  other,   feelings  of  guilt  may  prompt  the 
person  to  increase  his  own  inputs,   or  decrease  liis  outcomes 
so  as  to  render  them  more  congruent  with  those  of  the  other 
person. 

In  the  realm  of  health  issues,   equity  considerations  becomes 
especially  important  when  designing  group  programs  for  educa- 
ting and  training  patients  for  taking  preventive  measures. 
It  is  iiTiportant  for  leaders  of  such  groups  to  pcrtray  the 
required  behavioral  inputs  and  the  potential  payoffs  of  such 
behaviors  as  quite  comparable  for  each  of  the  participating 
patients. 

Romans,   G.C.     "Social  behavior  as  exchange".     pjnerLcen  Journal  of 
Sociology,  1958,  LXII,  597-6c6. 

This  article  is  one  of  the  earliest  statements  of  reinforce- 
ment theory  in  social  psychology.  Social  behavior  is  viewed 
as  an  exchange  of  goods,  both  naterial  and  non-material,  such 
as  symbols  of  approval  or  prestige.  Social  interaction  is 
conceptualized  in  terms  of  rewards  and  values,  costs  and  pro- 
fits. A  person  acts  to  minimize  cost  and  maximize  gain,  and 
interpersonal  relations  tend  tovrard  an  equilibrium  state. 

This  theory  is  related  in  a  general  way  to  health  issues,  in 
that  maintenance  of  a  health  regimen  involves  some  cost  to 
the  individual.     This  cost  must  be  perceived  by  the  patient 
as  leading  to  some  benefit  or  gain  for  bim,  if  compliance 
vdth  the  regimes  is  to  be  maintained. 
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Thibaut,  J.,  and  H.  Kelley.     The  Social  psychology  of  Groups . 
New  York:     Uiley  and  Sons,    1959. 

Thibaut  and  Kelley  present  a  theoretical  analysis  of  serial 
interaction  which  begins  at  the  level  of  the  dyad,  and  proceeds 
to  describe  interactional  patterns  within  larger  groups .     Group 
interaction  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  rewards  and  costs  which 
the  interacting  individuals  experience  as  a  result  of  their 
mutual  association.     Within  any  association,   each  participant 
has  at  his  disposal  a  variet:/-  of  behavioral  options.     A  basic 
assumption  of  Thibaut  and  Kelley 's  theory  is  that  each  manber 
of  a  group  will  decide  upon  and  perform  specific  behaviors 
in  accordance  with  his  specific  goals.     The  most  general  of 
personal  goals   is  reward  maximization,  and  the  degree  to  which 
a  particular  behavior  will  promote  the  realization  of  this 
goal  depends  upon  several  factors — e.g.,  the  effectiveness   of 
the  behavior  in  reducing  drive  states,  and  the  extent  to  ■vrtiich 
the  behavior  infringes  upon  proximal  individuals.     In  short,  a 
person's  range  of  behavioral  freedom  vn.ll  be  limited  to  the 
extent  that  others  possess  pa^^er  over  him,  and  are  able  to 
control  the  quality  of  his  outcomes.    VJhen  the  outcanes   of 
group  members  are  correspondent,  as  under  cooperative  conditions, 
social  constraints  on  behavioral  freedom  are  minimal,  since  any 
behavior  which  maximizes  the  quality  of  one  person's   cutccnes 
VTill  heighten  that  of  the  other  members  as  well.     Conditions 
of  non-correspondence,  hov7ever,  require  the  evaluation  of 
group  norms  which  serve  to  minimize  overt  conflict,  and  the 
exercise  of  social  pa;er  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  an  hierarch- 
ical pattern  of  relationships . 

One  of  the  most  important  concepts  developed  by  Thibaut  and 
Kelley  is    "comparison  level",  a  criterion  of  outcome  accept- 
ability with  which  an  individual  evaluates  the  attractiveness 
of  a  situation  in  terms  of  what  he  expects  or  feels  he  deserves. 
The  CL  concept  is  used  to  understand  some  of  the  deterninants 
of  member  satisfaction  with  group  conditions .     To  the  degree 
that  one  's  outcomes  fall  below  his  CL,  and  better  alternative 
relationships  exist,  the  person  will  be  motivated  to  withdraw 
from  the  unsatisfactory  situation.     A  person's  CL  will  depend 
upon  numerous  factors,  such  as  his  past  history  of  outcomes, 
and  the  outcomes  experienced  by  comparable  others. 

TJith  respect  to  health  issues,  restrictions   imposed  on  one's 
behavioral  freedom  by  a  physician  are  likely  to  generate 
dissatisfaction  in  the  patient,  to  the  degree  that  a 
particular  regimen  causes  his  outcomes  to  deteriorate  below 
his  CL,     Dissatisfaction  resulting  frcsn  behavioral  constraints 
may  become  particularly  intense,  and  interfere  with  com- 
pliance,  if  the  long-term  benefits   of  the  preventive  measures 
are  not  made  salient  to  the  patient.     Hence,   in  order  to 
render  a  temporary  drop  in  CL  more  palatable  to  the  patient, 
such  that  behavioral  recommendations  are  followed  more  willingly, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  physician  to  provide  constant  and 
enthusiastic  reminders  to  the  patient  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  his  temporary  restrictions  for  insuring  better  health  in  the 
future . 
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II-Bli     GROUP  TI-EORY  RISK  T/JCING 

Broxm,  R.     Social  Psychology.     We\^  York:     Mecmillsn,  1S"65. 

In  Gocisl  psychological  studies  of  risk-taking,  the  follow- 
ing format  has  gensrelly  been  used;      (1)   subjects  are  asked 
to  iiialce  individual  decisions  on  a  series  of  problems  in 
wliich  it  is  possible  to  take  either  greater  or  lesser  degrees 
of  riskj    (2)   subsequently,   subjects  are  placed  in  a  group 
situation  and  instructed  to  discuss,   and  reach  a  collective 
decision  on,  the  same  problems. 

A  fairly  consistent  finding  from  such  studies  has  been  that 
groups  tend  to  reach  riskier  decisions  than  individuals.^ 
TMs  phenomenon  has  been  labeled  the  "rislcy  shift".     Various 
interpretations  of  the  risky  sliift  have  been  offered.     Broim, 
for  Kcanple,   has  proposed  a  "cultural  value"   theory  based  on 
the  asGUJiption  that  group  discussion  of  a  pai-ticular  problem 
makes  more  salient  certain  iddely-held  cultural  values  which 
favor  either  risky  or  cautious  behavior  depending  on  the  sit- 
uation.    As  individuals  b^^come  more  aware  that  others  hold 
similar  values,  they  tend  to  move  collectively  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  values.     In  the  context  of  /jnerlcan  culture, 
where  a  premium  is  placed  on  affressive  pursuit  of  financial 
success,   a  group  of  individuals  woxild  tend  to  arrive  at  a 
risky  decision  concerning  an  investment  venture,   for  example. 
BroTin's  theory  has  received  some  empirical  support  in  recent 
studies   (cf.,   Teger  and  Pruitt,  Journal  of  Ixperim.ental 
Psychology,  Vol.   3,  1967). 

The  implication  of  Brown's  theory  for  a  health-related  prob- 
lem is  that  group  decisions  vail  tend  to  reflect  and  airplify 
prevailing  cultural     values  wlxLch  are  related  to  the  problem. 
For  instance,  in  societies  xrhere  cigarette  smoking  fulfills 
an  important  social  function  (e.g.  helping  one  to  feel^ suave, 
calm,   cool,   etc.),  the  risk;^'-  aspects  of  sraolcing  are  likely 
to  be  de-enphasized  among  a  group  of  people  who  are  consid- 
ering the  issue  of  vihether  or  not  they  should  smoke.     Pro- 
grams aimed  at  reducing  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  or 
alcohol  in  these  coranunities  are  likely  to  be  more  effect- 
ive if  they  enploy  individually  oriented  campaigns  which 
eirphasize  the  potential  dangers  of  continued  smoking. 

iJallach,  1:.,  N.  Kogan  and  D.  Bem.     Diffusion  of  responsibility 
and  level  of  risk  taking  in  groups.     Journal  of  Abnormal 
and  Social  Psychology,  I56U,  68,   263-2 7U. 

This  article  explores  some  of  the  factors  which  influence 
the  level  of  risk-t?Jd.ng  in  group  decision-making.     Three 
experimental  groups  are  compared:    (1)   one  in  which  the  con- 
dequences  of  a  group  decision  do  not  iripinge  on  the  member- 
ship as  a  whole,   (2)   another  in  which  the  consequences  of  an 
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individuel ' G  decision  Till  effect  the  entire  group,   and  (3) 
firiclly,   one  in  v/hich  tho  conEocuences  of  a  group  decicion 
rrs  felt  by  all  nembers  of  the  grov^).     Greatest  riak-taking 
uac  obcorved  in  the  third  group,  in  vldch  menbers  vrore  per- 
mitted to  dibcuGG  end  reach  a  deciGion  vhich  would  have  con- 
GequenccG  for  ell  of  them.     It  was  concluded  that  •vrfien  group 
responsibility  (for  consequences)  is  coupled  T±th  gro\q3  dis- 
cusGion  and  do cici on-making,   greatest  riskiness  occurs  cince 
communication  toirard  consensus  promotes  a  "diffusion  of  res- 
poncitility."     That  is,  the  knovrledge  that  one  is  jointly  de- 
ciding on  an  issue  v/ith  several  other  persons,   reduces  his 
ferr  of  being  personally  named  if  the  decision  proves  to  be 
an  unfortunate  one. 

In  general,  this  article  suggests  that  a  patient  is  more 
likely  to  be  cautious  about  his  health,   and  foUovr  prescrib- 
ed reguTions,  when  ho  discusses  medical  issues  with  hi     doc- 
tor,  alone,   or  idth  few  other  people,   than  when  he  is  pro- 
vided idth  an  opportunity  to  decide  upon  his  actions  on  the 
basis  of  collective  discussion  vdth  several  other  patients 
or  family  members,   for  exairple.     It  should  be  erphasized, 
though,  that  such  suggestions  are  highly  speculative  and 
remain  to  be  tested  more  thoroughly  in  the  field. 


II-B5     GROUP  TICORY  ST.TUS,   HOLJIS 


Fiedler,  F.     A  contingency  model  of  leadership  effectiveness.     In 
L.   Borkoidtz,   ed.. 
Vol.  1.     Hew  York; 


,   Advances  in  "^qperimental  Social  Psycholosr, 
::     j.ccdomic  Press,  ISoh}  150-191. 


Fiedler  differentiates  between  tvio  tj'pes  of  leaders  according 
to  how  they  evaluate  their  "least  preferred  co-workers"    (LPC). 
Lerders  who  tend  to  rate  thoLr  LPC  relatively  favorably  seem 
to  be  democratic,  in  generaJ.,   and  derive  satisfaction  from 
successful  inteipersonrl  relations;  leaders  irtio  rate  their 
LPC  less  favorably  tend  to  be  autocratic,   and  gain  satisfac- 
tion through  successful  task  performance. 

Tho  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  contingency  model  is  that 
high  and  low  LPC  leaders  id.ll  be  differentially  effective  in 
affecting  tho  task  performance  of  tho  group,   depending  upon 
certain  feature g  of  the  group-task  situation.     For  e^iar^jle, 
where  a  task  is  either  highly  structured  or  extremely  \in- 
structurcd,   and  where  tho  power  assigned  to  the  leaders  is 
either  verj''  high  or  quite  low,  then  the  autocratic  style  of 
tho  low  LPC  leader  tends  to  be  most  effective.     Vhere  the 
degree  of  task  structure  and  leadership  power  are  moderate, 
however,   the  permissive  style  of  tho  high  LPC  leader  seems 
to  be  most  effective. 
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The  contingency  model  ia  relevant  to  health  programs  which 
employ  group  meetings  for  educational  and  training  purposes. 
T/here  the  health  regimen  to  be  learned  is  complex,   and  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  leader  is  either  very  high  (as 
in  a  state  alcoholic  institution)  or  relatively  low  (e.g. 
public  health  personnel  working  in  the  context  of  a  volun- 
tary comraunity  health  program),   an  autocratic,  directive 
type  of  leader  should  be  more  effective  in  promoting  behav- 
ioral compliance  than  an  easy-going,  non-directive  one. 


II-Cl     PaRSOII.PXITY  TEJIORY,   I.E. 

DeCharms,   R.     Personal  Causation.     Hew  York:     Academic  Press, 
1968. 

DeCharms  delineates  between  two  basic  personality  patterns, 
"origin"   and  "paxm" .     The  former  tfps  of  person  tends  to 
assume  that  he  can  control  or  influence  most  of  the  events 
in  his  life,  x-Mle  the  latter  perceives  himself  to  be  under 
the  control  of  external  circumstances  in  most  situations. 
The  origin-pawn  distinction  is  quite  similar  to  Rotter's 
internal-external  continium.      (see  Rotter,  19^6) 

In  the  context  of  attitude-and  behavior-change,   "paims''  may- 
be persuaded  to  comply  xd-th  a  health  regimen  more  readily  if 
they  perceive  their  physician  to  be  a  potent  administrator 
of  both  positive  and  negative  reinforcements.     If  they  be- 
lieve that  thedr  doctor  can  control  their  outcomes,  then, 
thoy  may  respond  enthusiastically  to  liis  recomraendations. 
"Ori[,inE",   however,  may  need  to  be  convinced  that  they  can 
effectively  improve  their  health  by  following  certain^  sug- 
gestions.    Thus,  their  conpliance  may  depend  on  a  belief 
in  the  effectiveness  of  their  actions,   and  the  corpetence 
of  their  doctor. 

Rotter,   J.B.     Generalized  expectancies  for  internal  vs.    external 
control  of  reinforcement.     Psychological  Monographs,  1966, 
80,    (ilo.  1,  whole  No.  609). 

This  article  provides  a  theoretical  statement  concerning  the 
personality  dimension  of  "internal-e:rternal  locus  of  control," 
The  I-j]  dimension  pertains  to  the  degree  to  which  an  indivi- 
dual perceives  the  quality  of  his  e:5)eriences  as  being  under 
either  personal  or  environmental  control.     Rotter  develops 
an  objective  measure   (the   "I-S  Scale")  wliich  measures   a  per- 
son's position  along  the  internal-external  continium. 
liigh  score  signifies  a  tendency  to  feel  externally  controlled 
in  most  situations  whereas  a  lovr  score  denotes  an  inclination 
to  make  internal  attributions  about  the  control  of  one's 
reinforcements. 
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Tho  I- J  dimension  has  mimerous  inpli cations  for  epideriolo- 
gists  and  physicians.     In  attorpting  to  induce  behavioral 
compliance  •vri.th  c  health  regimen,   medical  personnel  should 
probably  adopt  divergent  strategics  of  persuasion  depending 
on  vhether  a  patient  is  either  "intsrrial"   or  "extumal". 
Internals  may  accept  health  r^commenda.tions  more  readily  if 
they  believe  that  the  prescribed  regimen  iriJJ.  be  effective 
in  reducing  or  preventing  syrrptoms.     Infomrtion  i-?hich  enp- 
hasizes  the  utility  of  health  behaviors  nay  be  sufficient  to 
promote  coiipliance  on  tho  part  of  internals,  but  additional 
strategies,   such  as  emotional  appeals  and  clear  specificaf- 
tion  of  preventive  actions,  may  have  to  be  erployed  vrhen 
dealing  \i±th  externals. 


II-C2     PimSONALITY  THCORY,    COROilARY  PROITE  FilHAVIOR  PATTZiai 

Jenkins,  CD.,  R.H.  Rosenman  ard  M.  Friedman.     "Development  of  an 
objective  psychological  test  for  the  determination  of  the 
coronary-prone  behavior  pattern  in  erployed  men."     Journal 
of  Chronic  Disease,  1967,  20,   371-379. 

This  paper  reports  on  the  development  of  the  Jenkins  ;.ctiv- 
ity  Survey  (JAS)  -  an  objective  measxire  of  the   coronary- 
prone  behavior  pattern.     This  pattern.   Type  A,  is  charac- 
terized by  extremes  of  conpetitiveness,   striving  for  achie- 
vement,  aggressiveness,   haste,  irpatience,   explosiveness  of 
speech,   tenseness  of  facial  musculature,    ajnd  feelings  of 
being  under  tine  pressxire  of  time,   and  challenge  of  respon- 
sibility,  and  high  job-involvement.     The  Type  a  pattern  has 
been  found  to  be  associated  idth  increased  risk  of  coronary 
heart  disease   (CHD).     The  converse  of  this  pattern.   Type  B, 
has  been  found  to  have  a  much  lov:er  risk  of  CHD. 

Determination  of  behavior  type  had  been  acccrplished  using 
a  standardized  interview  administered  and  evaluated  by  spec- 
ially-trained interviewers.     This  method,  however,  is  slow, 
costly,   and  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  interviewer.     It 
irr.s  felt  that  a  rapid  ajid  objective  measurement  technique 
was  needed.     A  6U-iten  questionnaire  was  developed  and  ad- 
ministered to  100  erployed  males  previously  given  behavior 
type  ratings  in  interviews.     Conparing  the  responses  of  the 
2  groijps  found  1^0  items  that  significantly  discriminated 
between  Type  A  and  Type  B  individuals.     These  items  formed 
tho  basis  for  the  first  JAS,   along  rdth  new  items  included 
for  validation.     In  subsequent  research,   the  overall  rate 
of  agreement  between  JAS  and  interviews  was  greater  than  70^o. 
The  instrument  was  more  successful  in  identif^-lng  T^-pe  B  than 
Type  A  men. 
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Zi'-zanskL,   S.J.   and  CD.  Jonkins.     "Basic  dimensionc;  viitliin  the 

coronary-prone  behavior  pattern."     Journal  of  Chronic  Disease, 
1970,   22,   781-795. 

This  study  reports  on  a  factor-andysis  oi  the  Jenkins  Activ- 
ity Survey  (JAS),  designed  to  itieesure  the  coronary-prone  be- 
havior prttern.     This  analysis  was  designed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  behavior  pattern  was  really  a  single  syndrome  or 
a  loose  aggregation  of  traits  or  subsyndromes. 

The  factor  analysis  x-jas  performed  on  a  sample  of  707  men  who 
were  identicslly  rated  on  t\70  different  occasions  as  to  be- 
havior type.     Three  factors  wore  identified  which  wore  un- 
correlated  mth  each  other  and  concepturlly  independent.     A 
person  scoring  high  on  one  factor  has  no  greater  chance  than 
anyone  else  of  being  high  or  low  on  the  other  tiTO  factors. 
The  three  factors  are;     1)   hard-driving,   2)   job  involvement 
and  3)   speed  and  impatience.     These  factors   are  in  accordance 
with  variables  found  to  be  associated  x^iith  CHD  by  other  in- 
vestigators.    A  system  iias  constructed  for  deriving  factor 
scores  for  individuals  on  these  three  dimensions,   and  these 
scores  xiere  found  to  be  reliable  across  forms  of  the  test 
and  stable  over  time. 
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